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y ANCHORS 


You will go 
around in a cir- 
cle, if you are 
looking _ _ 
ter anchor an 
the EVERSTICH Write for Lit- 
—there’s a rea- erature. 


son. 
Everstick Anchor Co. 
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Edward E. Clement - 


Attorney at Law & Electrical Engineer 
PATENTS 


Soliciting, Consultation, 
Reports, Opinions 
Office: McLachlen Building 
700 Tenth Street, Washington, D. C- 














Telephone Cables 


ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 
Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire. 
‘\ Galvanized Iron Tele- 
) 6©=—s Phone Wire. 

Siemens-Martin and 
High Strength 
Strands. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 
PHILLIPSDALE, R. |. 
CHICAGO—112 W. Adams St, 


CINCINNAT!— Traction ne, 
NEW YORK—165 Broadway 

























Order it from our 
Nearest Branch 






Automatic 
Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 


Makers of 600,000 Automatic Telephones 
We Have Branches in 
New York—46 W. Broadway. 
Buflalo—sss Ellicott St. Toledo Second Nat. Ras mae 
° -—Tremont Bl Pittsburgh—First Na , 
Detroit, Mich.—Ford Bldg Philadelphia, Pa.—Bourse Bldg 
St. Louls, Mo.—Syndicate Trust Bldg. 














TELEPHONE 
BATTERIES 


HAVE CONVINCED over 500 telephone 
companies of their superiority. 


WHY NOT YOU? 


Remember, they are absolutely WATER 
AND WEATHERPROOF, which means 
two months additional service on your tele- 
phone circuit. 


COST LESS—LAST BEST 


United Battery Corporation 
Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


Factories: Toronto, Can., New York, N. Y., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Manila, P. I. 
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American Steel & Wire Co.’s 


W.& M. 


TELEPHONE 
WIRE 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE C0. 


New York Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Denver 


Chicago 
Worcester 














CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 











Tort AYNE 


PRINTING YY ComPANY 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Printers and Blank 


Book Manufacturers / 
Write for Samples and 
Prices on I. C. C. Forms 


Ours Are the Best 





Matthews Scrulix Anchors 
ARMCO—> < ROD 


First Patented 
the market and 





Anchor on 
it is still first 











W.N. Matthews & Bro., Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Ring Your Telephones 
From Your Lighting Circuit 


Connect Your Lighting Circuit 
Here 





50c No 
to Dry 
$1.00 Batteries 
per month 
Total No 
Operating Wet 
Cost Batteries 
For Operates 
Power Off 
Ringing A.C.orD.C. 
in Current 
Your Lighting 
Exchange Circuit 





K 





Connect Your Ringing Leads ene” 


Our standard ringing machine of 
this type, for straight line ringing, is 
the CODE NO. 7-A Frequency Con- 
verter. Operates off 110 volt 60 
cycle A. C. circuit. Can also be pro- 
vided with positive and negative pul- 
sating attachment for selective ring- 
ing. 


We make ringing converters which 
will operate off any lighting circuit. 


Give us the voltage and frequency 
of your lighting system and we will 
advise the machine to use and saving 
which it will effect for you. 


Converters Shipped on 
30 Days’ Approval 


Cracraft, Leich Electric Co. 


Genoa, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 


Patents pending on all typés of 
Leich Frequency Converters. 
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Towering Giants 
Up to 85 feet 


from the famed timber 














regions of Western 
Washington. 


Butt-Treated 


in the most modern 
upright-tank creosoting 
plant in the United States. 





WASHINGTON 


RED 
CEDAR 
OLES 


Not merely brushed or 
dipped, but literally boiled 
in the best imported Creo- 
sote for twelve hours, imme- 
diately followed by twelve hours 
in cold Creosote. 


ee 
















au. Carefully selected Poles cut in 
Mae our own forests and slow-sea- 
W/7. soned under ideal climatic condi- 
tions before treatment. 
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Also Cross Arms and Pins, Creosoted Planking for 
insulating boxes, Bridge Timbers, etc. 

Send for Booklet “B,”’ giving technical description 
of the “ST. PAUL & TACOMA” Double Treatment. 


St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company 


Creosoting Dept. Tacoma, Wash., U.S.A. 
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CONDENSERS 


Mansbridge Type Condensers are Self-Sealing and 
cannot be internally short-circuited. If one is broken 
down by a lightning or high-tension discharge, or by 
mechanical damage, it automatically and instantane- 
ously seals up, this being the unique and characteristic 
property of the metallized paper. 








You can drive a pin right through a Mansbridge Con- 
denser and the capacity and insulation will still be 
O. K.! Sounds impossible, but it’s solid fact! 


Complete Satisfaction 


That’s the reason why the Mansbridge Condenser has 
made good. 


Mansbridge Condensers are More Reliable, Lighter, 
Smaller and no more Costly than those of the old fash- 
ioned solid foil type. 


They are made under license by Western Electric 
Company, Ericsson Mfg. Co., Electric Specialty Co., 
Stromberg-Carlson ‘Co., American Electric Co., and by 
numerous other licensees all over the world. 


Insist upon having MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS. 


For full particulars and for terms of manufacturing 
license in U. S. A. and Canada apply: 


G.F. MANSBRIDGE 


Mount House, New Barnet, England 
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Bell Licensee Troubles. 

It is always sad and depressing when a virtuous person or 
a philanthropic organization is misunderstood and accused by 
an irreverent world of irregular conduct. Somehow, we feel 
instinctively how they must suffer under the sting of mis- 
judgment, and—if we are particularly sensitive—we also regret 
the tendency of the common people to accept the evidence of 
their own senses rather than swallow the explanations of 
the righteous who are accused. All of which we have in mind 
when we bespeak the pity, sympathy and forbearance of the 
3ell licensees in behalf of the Western Electric Co. 

The Bell factory has been agitated over the report that it 
has handled war orders, and has denied it at various times 
and in various ways. Naturally, the Bell licensees have not 
relished the situation, for they have not been able to get 
equipment and, under the present American Telephone & 
Telegraph policy, they can buy from no other manufacturer 
than the Western Electric Co. 

The licensees are in the unhappy position of being com- 
pelled to buy from only one concern and having to wait and 
wait for needed goods while that concern is soliciting business 
from Independent telephone companies and, according to press 
The Bell 


licensees’ business, being “sewed up” by the Bell-Western 


reports, reaping fat profits from war _ orders. 
Electric policy, could wait. It did wait, but meantime the 
licensees have been protesting vigorously and bitterly com- 
laining about the system that enables the Western Electric 
to keep busy on other work while its best customer has 

had to bide the pleasure of the factory. 
in a recent statement from the Western Electric Co., the 
gross sales for 1916 are estimated at $100,000,000, and the 
issertion was made that it had no war orders. This is not 
accepted as true by those in a position to know. They point 
out that the Bell appropriations do not exceed $55,000,000 and 
that a big percentage of that hundred millions can only be 
traced to patronage from the warring nations. Furthermore, 
the financial columns of the daily papers from time to time 


have chronicled the division of war contracts parcelled out 


in New York, in which the Bell factory was given a share. 
And again, the October 21 issue of the Chicago Examiner, 
contained a front page story headed: “Attack by U-53 Cost 
Germany Million—Shipment by Western Electric Consigned to 
Central ‘Powers Reported Destroyed.” Then follows the article 
which reads: 


That the German submarine U-53 sank a ship carrying 
$1,000,000 worth of goods destined for Germany is a report 
that circulated persistently in LaSalle street yesterday. And 
although direct confirmation could not be obtained, the story 
was told in great detail. 

The Western Electric Co. was the shipper. The price was 
paid in cash when the goods were placed on board ship, the 
German government assuming all risk of accident or capture 
at sea. The price was $1,000,000. But the submarine com- 
mander must have blundered. 

The shipment was not, of course, made openly to Germany. 
The Holland government or some concern in Holland is said 
to have been the apparent consignee. It was also stated that 
Germany, having learned of the fate of the shipment, has 
placed a duplicate order with the same company. Officials of 
the Western Electric Co. declined to confirm the story last 
night. 


That is why we ask the pity and sympathy of all for the 
misunderstood Bell factory. Just when it looked as though 
the cruel report was laid to sleep, here comes another dis- 
quieting press story that may set the Bell licensees to milling 
again and shaking their horns in righteous rage because their 
factory is trailing after other gods—Mars, for instance. It is, 
indeed, a hard and flinty world sometimes, and the licensees 
should really behave, keep still, and take their merchandise 
and apparatus when they can get it without complaint—also 
their medicine. 

In order to furnish the licensees all the information avail- 
able on the subject, TELEPHONY wired Gerard Swope, vice- 
president of the Western Electric Co., on October 23, relating 
the substance of the Examiner article, and asking him if he 
cared to make any statement. On October 24, Mr. Swope 


telegraphed as follows: 


“Your telegram received. Delay in answering it has been 


due to my desire to secure copy of Examiner containing state- 
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ment. There is no truth in report and not the slightest founda- 
tion for it.” 

Alas! Alas! It certainly is terrible the way the press goes 
astray in the printing of current events. 

The term “war orders” has a luscious, appetizing sound to 
nearly everybody these days, especially in the East, where 
dividend accounts have been swelled to vast proportions by 
To the 


Western Electric Co., however, these two words cause a feel- 


the remittances from the fighting nations abroad. 


ing of annoyance and disquiet that are understood only by 
those who know how disgusted are the Bell licensees, who are 
tired of waiting for equipment ordered months ago. 

We are inclined to hazard the surmise that when the matter 
is sifted down the Bell factory will explain that it was ship- 
ping only telephone sets, cable, etc., to Europe and that its 
“war orders” included no shells or munitions. Maybe its 
Canadian factory is doing all the shell-making. 

The fact remains, however, that whether it is shipping 
telephones, cable, shell fuses, button-hooks, egg beaters, or 
thimbles for Red Cross nurses, the Western Electric Co. is 
neglecting its Bell licensee business whenever it sells a dol- 
lar’s worth of goods to others. Nobody realizes that more 
than the licensees. “That is what makes the wild cat wild.” 
Likewise, the Bell factory realizes it, too, and that is why 
the W. E. is so touchy on the'‘subject. 

In the meantime, while the licensees are waiting for ap- 
paratus, the Western Electric Co. continues to rake the high- 
ways and byways for Independent telephone business. From 
the Galva (Ill.) Telephone Co. TELEPHONY has received a let- 
ter sent to that company from the Chicago office of the West- 
ern Electric Co., signed by H. L. Grant, sales manager, dated 
October 12. “Still at it” is the brief comment made by the 
Independent manager, R. P. Dexter. 

In the letter the Bell factory expresses surprise that the 
Galva concern has not purchased anything from the Western 
Electric, urges the prompt service at its command, and ends: 


“We earnestly solicit the business of your company, and hope 
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that you are giving us an opportunity to quote on all of 
your requirements,” etc., etc. 

A report from De Funiak Springs, Fla., contains an inter- 
esting feature. A Western Electric salesman—W. E. Flowers, 
by name—figured on a switchboard job there, but the order 
went to an Independent manufacturer. The Bell representa- 
tive said that the Western “is just as active as ever after In- 
dependent business, but is not promoting Independent tele- 
phone companies any more.’ By that it is presumed he meant 
that the W. E. was not looking for new Independent business. 
The value of this statement is materially reduced, however, 
when it is known that the De Funiak Springs company is not 
an old customer. 

From Indianola and New Smyrna, Fla., comes the news that 
a Bell factory salesman was soliciting Independent business 
both in September and October. October 9 a Western Electric 
man submitted figures on a switchboard at New Baltimore, 
Mich., and is said to have threatened that the Bell would 
cut off its toll connection if the local company patronized an 
Independent manufacturer. 

At Raeford, N. C., October 2, a Bell factory representative 
tried to induce E. C. Heins, manager of the Heins Telephone 
Co., to sign a contract to buy equipment and supplies from 
the W. E. Co. The offer was declined even after the salesman 
offered to make the same prices for five years from date. On 
October 7, a Bell factory salesman solicited business from the 
Interstate Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Durham, Va. 

From various points in the South and the Middle West in- 
formation comes that the W. E. Co. is continuing its practice 
of sending sample telephones to Independent companies with- 
out authority and then trying to force payment for them after 
they had been rejected. 

The unfair competition of the Bell-Western Electric com- 
bination goes on, working hardship in hoth the Independent 
and the Bell licensee ranks, and making* our anti-monopoly 
laws look like dead letters. How long is this intolerable con- 


dition to continue? 





December 5, 6, 7, and 8 


Convention of United States Independent Telephone Association 


The annual convention of the United States Independent Telephone Association will be 
held in Chicago, at the Hotel La Salle, December 5, 6, 7 and 8—a four-day convention. Every 
one of the 60 rooms on the 17th floor of the hotel will be occupied by exhibitors of telephone 
The mornings of the convention days are to belong to the exhibitors; 
all meetings are to be held in the afternoons. 

A program has been prepared which provides meetings of interest to all departments of 
the telephone industry. This convention will be the culmination of a year of exceptional activ- 
The year’s work will be forcefully presented; opportunity will be given 


equipment and supplies. 


ity by the Association. 





for suggestion and criticism of Association plans and purposes. 


Speakers of national reputation will handle the technical and commercial topics. 


Three 


addresses on general subjects by men known to the whole country are being provided, one to 


be delivered at the banquet. 
to every session. 


Special entertainment is planned for the ladies who are invited 


operator, the treasurer, the plant superintendent—all should plan to attend this great national 


convention. Get in touch. 
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The general manager, the lineman, the president, the auditor, the .wire chief, the chief | 
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Natural Monopoly Discussed by A Chicago Newspaper 


Editorial Published in Chicago Daily News Criticises the Government for Not Sanctioning Sale of Chinese 






Automatic System to the Bell—Reply by J. G. Kellogg Which Presents Sound Arguments 
in Support of Government’s Action in This Case 


Certain Chicago newspapers, for various reasons, are ex- 
tremely “peeved” because the Attorney General of the United 
States has refused to approve the sale of the Automatic tele- 
phone plant in that city to the Bell interests. The Daily News, 
for instance, in its issue of September 26, contained an edi- 
torial entitled “Anti-Trust Law Folly,” in which it adversely 
criticized the government for not permitting the sale to be 
made. 


Loss OF INDEPENDENT CONNECTIONS Not CONSIDERED. 


The fact that such a sale meant cutting off Chicago con- 
nections with about a million Independent telephones in ad- 
joining states, with consequent loss to both Chicago and the 
surrounding territory, was not considered by the editorial 
writer, who laid the usual emphasis on “natural monopoly” 
that is ordinarily employed by defenders of the Bell system. 


An effective answer has been made to the Daily News’ edi- 
torial by J. G. Kellogg, vice-president of the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co. His arguments are so sound that the en- 
tire letter is published below: 

“Chicago, October 17, 1916. 
Chicago Daily News: 

In your issue of September 26, there appeared an editorial 
headed ‘Anti-trust Law Folly,’ the contents of which struck 
me as indicating a lack of appreciation of the general tele- 
phone situation. 


In the last paragraph you say that the anti-trust law should 
be amended so as not to apply to public utilities, which are 
recognized by all authorities as natural monopolies. If you 
will examine the growth diagram of the associated Bell com- 
panies, which appears on the rear cover of their annual report, 
you will find a startling indictment of a ‘natural monopoly.’ 
The commercial telephone is about 40 years old, and during 
the first half of this period the ‘natural monoply’ monopolized 
the business. At the end of the monopolistic period there 
were about 350,000 telephones in the United States—less than 
the Chicago Telephone Co. operates today. The rates were 
so exorbitant that we looked with admiration on our neighbor 
who could afford to have an instrument installed. This con- 
dition was established because the trust, during the life of 
an Bell patent, was beyond the jurisdiction of the anti-trust 
aws. 


BEGINNING OF COMPETITION. 


“About 20 years ago, the Bell patents expired and Independ- 
ent telephony sprang into being. The country was telephone 
hungry, and local companies appeared all over the United 
States. At first the ‘natural monopoly’ tried repressive tactics 
that make the trust tactics which have been charged against 
the Standard Oil Co. appear amateurish. At the end of about 
two years there was nothing left for the ‘natural monopoly’ to 
do but to meet competition by competing. During the latter 
part of 1898, the Western Electric Co. (the manufacturing 
branch of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co.) was 
ordered to double its output. This development was not 
sought by the trust, but was forced upon it by communities 
which could no longer tolerate the arbitrary and unprogressive 
methods of this predatory organization. 

A public service corporation in exchange for its franchise 
rights, assumes certain obligations toward the community in 
which it furnishes its service. The only means available for 
forcing the fulfillment of these obligations are fear of com- 
petition and control. 
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If the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. fulfilled its 
own obligations, and permitted the Chicago Telephone Co. to 
fulfill its obligations to the public by furnishing toll terminal 
facilities to Independent telephone companies within the area 
of Chicago’s commercial influence, ithe Independent com- 
panies would not be inclined to push their objections to the 
proposed Chicago merger, and the attorney general would 
not be obliged to see that the sword of competition is kept 
ready. 

Probably very few people in Chicago realize that within the 
area of Chicago’s commercial influence, there are over a mil- 
lion subcribers to Independent telephone systems. Under 
ordinary conditions, commerce involves an exchange of com- 
modities so that it is not only these people who need service 
into Chicago, but we need service to them. The Independent 
companies furnishing service to these people are well estab- 
lished and many of them furnish service to more subscribers 
than the Bell organization in their community. These Inde- 
pendent companies appreciate their duty as public service or- 
ganizations, and are fighting for access to Chicago. 

When the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. is forced 
either by public opinion or the federal government to accept 
long distance messages from or for Independent companies, 
Chicago will be receiving more nearly the proper telephone 
service to which the city is entitled, and the increased facili- 
ties for buying and selling will be worth considerably more 
than the $500,000 that would be received by allowing the pro- 
posed merger. Let the parent Bell company throw open its 
lines to messages originating in Independent exchanges on the 
same terms that the associated Bell companies receive and 
much of the Independent opposition and government suspicion 
will be mitigated. 


THE KINGSBURY COMMITMENT. 


“During the past few years, the government officials have 
stood aside on account of a certain letter from Mr. Kingsbury, 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., to the attorney 
general. This letter is known in telephone circles as the 
‘Kingsbury commitment’ and purports to be an announcement 
of the telephone trust’s intention to discontinue certain unlaw- 
ful actions. 

The United States authorities accepted this letter for its 
face value, and the result has been that the pernicious activi- 
ties of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. have exceed- 
ed all limits that they had approached previously. Thus the 
Department of Justice is not at the present time inclined to 
look without suspicion on consolidation projects of an organi- 
zation which has grossly broken faith with respect to policies 
definitely outlined by one of its officers. 

The telephone situation throughout the entire country is in 
a state of re-construction. The pitched battles of the past 
are no longer the style, but the guerilla tactics of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. are frequently in evidence. 
In due time, the federal government may have things straight- 
ened out, and the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. work- 
ing for the public as a common carrier, to the decided ad- 
vantage of all concerned. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) J. G. Kellogg, 
Vice-President.” 

The disposition of the Chicago automatic plant is now under 
consideration by the Chicago council committee on gas, oil 
and electric light. At a meeting of the council committee, 
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held last week, the following proposition was submitted by 
‘S. W.. Tracy, vice-president of the Chicago Tunnel Co.: 

That the city permit the company to discontinue the opera- 
tion of its automatic telephone system and sell its tangible 
property. 

That in return the city would be paid approximately one- 
fifth of the amount expected to be received for the property, 
or $235,000. 

That the city should also receive one-fifth of the amount de- 
rived from the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., should 
the tunnel company’s suit for breach of contract to buy the 
automatic system be successful. 

The point was raised that the city was entitled to the $500,000 
offered by the company for permitting the proposed sale to 
the Bell, although it failed in its negotiations. The committee 
then voted in favor of filing the proposal. Action on the 
proposed forfeiture ordinance was postponed until the next 
meeting, to give S. W. Tracy, vice-president of the tunnel 
company, and Ralph M. Shaw, attorney for the bondholders, 
opportunity to present a revised proposal. Following are the 
suggestions for revision made by the council committee to the 
tunnel company representatives : 

That the company pay to the city in return for permission 
to “junk its plant” $500,000. 

That if the company will not pay $500,000 another offer, 
better than the one submitted at this meeting, be made. 

Attorney Shaw has agreed to take the matter up with the 
officials of the Chicago Tunnel Co. 





LL. D. Degree Conferred Upon Edison by Telephone. 

In the fifty-second convocation of the University of the 
State of New York which 
ning of October 20, the telephone played a unique part. 
For the first time in history a degree was conferred by a 
university over the telephone when Dr. John Huson Finley, 
state commissioner of education, communicated to Thomas 
A. Edison at his office in Orange, N. J., knowledge of the 
honor that the regents of the state of New York had con- 
ferred upon the inventor. In a few well chosen words 
Dr. Finley announced that the degree of Doctor of Laws 
upon Mr. in be- 
Over the telephone Mr. Edison thanked 
Dr. Finley for the honor. 


ended its sessions on the eve- 


had been conferred Edison for his work 


half of science. 


The convocation, attended by 800 persons, listened in on 
the where the 
the Mr. Edison 
The degree of doctor of laws has beer 


receivers scattered throughout auditorium 


session was held and heard response of 
200 miles away. 
conferred but 20 times since the University of the State 
of New York 1792. In 


was conferred upon Prof. Joseph Henry. 


1850 the honor 
Mr. Edison is 
one of two living men holding the degree from the uni- 
versity, the other Elihu 


was founded in 


being Root, formerly secretary 
of state. 

The conferring of the degree upon Mr. Edison was a 
part of the of the convocation which that eve- 
ning discussed, “The Spoken Word.” Dr. Pliny T. Sexton, 
chancellor of the university, from his home in Palmyra 
gave of greeting to the convocation. Chancellor 
Sexton was followed by President Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
of the University of California, Berkeley, Cal., who made 
a five-minute address from his home on the Pacific coast. 
Theodore N. Vail, president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., was next summoned from his home and 
made a brief address of welcome. 

The convocation adjourned to the state museum on the 
top floor of the state education building where was on 
view a model of a heroic statue of Prof. Joseph Henry, 
whose discoveries in electricity made the telegraph and 
telephone possible. Martin H. Glynn, formerly governor 
of the state, told of the efforts that had been put forth 


program 


words 
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to erect a statue to Prof. Henry and how at a recent 
meeting attended by Prof. M. I. Pupin, of Columbia 
University, New York, and John J. Carty, chief engineer 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., the two 
promised to contribute half the cost of a statue to Prof. 
Henry if Albanians would contribute the other half. About 
$3,000 have been subscribed locally. The statue in the state 
museum is the one that was on at the St. Louis 
exposition some years ago. 


E. W. Rice, Jr., president of the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., in a short address told the conven- 
tion that an institute of original scientific research in 
memory of Prof. Henry should be established. The last 
speaker was Prof. Pupin, of Columbia University, New 
York, who had for his subject, “Speech at Long Distance 
and Our Debt to the Albany School Teacher Who Dis- 
covered the Principle Whose Application Has Made It 
Possible.” Prof. Pupin’s address and his activity in con- 
nection with the monument proved that he has become a 
strong admirer of Prof. Henry. 


view 





Meeting of Traffic Committee of U. S. I. T. A. 

At a meeting of the traffic committee of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, held recently at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., the finishing touches were put to the book 
of operating rules for toll operators, upon which the com- 
mittee has been at work for nearly a year. It is the hope 
of the committee that the book, as now revised, will be 
accepted by the board of directors of the association, so 
that it may be published and placed on sale at the national 
convention in December. 


The traffic committee intends to establish a bureau of 
information during the convention, to explain to visitors its 
aims and expectations, as well as the importance of a uni- 
versal system of operation of the toll line traffic of Inde- 
pendent telephone interests of the United States. 

The next meeting of the committee will be held in Chi- 


cago during the national convention, December 5 to 8. 





Election of Central Illinois Telephone Association. 

At the annual meeting of the Central,Illinois Telephone 
Association, held October 19, in the Association of Com- 
Decatur, Ill., the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, B. M. Burke, 
Carlinville, Ill.; vice-president, E. A. Purcell, Taylorville, 
Converse, Decatur, Ill 


merce rooms, 


Ill.; secretary and treasurer, B. E. 

The companies operating in the following towns were 
represented at the meeting: Hillsboro, Litchfield, Carlin 
ville, Atwood, Springfield, Tower Hill, Pana, Assumption, 
Decatur, Tuscola, Cerro Gordo, Moweaqua, Taylorville, 
Mt. Pulaski and Macon. 





Wisconsin Company Acquires 60 Miles of Toll Line. 

The United Telephone Co., of Monroe, Wis., of whic! 
P. J. Weirick is secretary, completed a deal whereby his 
company acquires the toll lines heretofore controlled by 
the Badger Telegraph & Telephone Co. The toll lines 
changing ownership connect Monroe with Brodhead, Monti 
cello, New Glarus, Blanchardville and Argyle, and repre- 
sent practically 60 miles of lines serving a prosperous 
and progressive territory. It is the company’s intention 
according to Mr. Weirick, to rebuild the lines in order t< 
give the best service possible. 





Date Fixed for Nebraska Convention. 
The annual convention of the Nebraska Independen 


Telephone Association will be held in Lincoln, Neb., Jan 
uary 10, 11 and 12, 
later. 


1917. The program will be announce 





























Although Hawaii does not have snow and sleet storms, 
as is common in parts of the United States, the telephone 
companies on the islands experience considerable difficulty 
with the “Kona” or south winds, as they are commonly 
called. These winds last for several days at a time and 
create havoc with the telephone lines, the poles, wires and 
cross arms all yielding to them. These windstorms occur 
periodically about once in every five years and nearly a week 
is usually spent in repairing the telephone lines after such a 
storm has passed. 

The sugar, pineapple and cattle industries are the principal 
lines of occupation on the islands and the telephone is 
largely used in communicating between the different planta- 
tions and the towns. 

Telephone service on the island of Maui, which is some 
90 miles from Honolulu, is furnished by the Maui Telephone 
Co. This company operates four exchanges on the island, 
240 being served from its main exchange, Paia; 296 from 
the Wailuku exchange; 72 from the Lahaina exchange, 
and 50 from the Hana office, a total of over 650 subscribers. 
Its lines from one end of the island to the other, are 70 miles 
in length and across the island they are 30 miles. The long- 
est connection which can be built up over the entire system 
is 112 miles, almost around the coast of the island. 

The equipment used is of the magneto type and all of the 
lines are metallic with the exception of those connected with 
the Hana office. There are also about 10 miles of lead cov- 
ered cable in the system, the cables containing from 20 to 
200 pairs of wires. 

Work was recently commenced on rebuilding the entire 
system on the island, with F. Palmatier, of Seattle, Wash., 
in charge of the construction work. Twelve miles of 25-ft. 
round cedar poles have been used in this construction work 
and about eight miles of 20-ft. round cedar poles. All cross 
arms used in this work are made on the island. They are 
of Washington pine and are made up into four, six, eight and 
ten-pin arms. The wire used was obtained from John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., at San Francisco, while the construc- 
tion hardware was obtained from the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co. E. B. Carley, general superintendent of the 
company, is supervising the work. 

There are six new copper circuits between the Wailuku 
and Paia offices, a distance of 10 miles. These circuits are 
all phantomed, thus giving a total of nine circuits for trunk- 
ing purposes. In the Makawao and Kula districts 16 new 
netallic circuits have been constructed. 











Telephone System on One of the Hawanan Islands 


Maui Telephone Co. Supplies Service on Island of Maui Through Four Magneto Exchange, Serving Some 
650 Subscribers Located in Towns and on Sugar and Pineapple Plantations—Male Oper- 
tors Employed in Three Exchanges-—System Being Rebuilt 






the metallic circuits 


Lahaina 


Kailua with 
The 
practically rebuilt but some new work will also be done in 
that district. 

The Wailuka and Paia exchanges each have three oper- 


circuits will connect at 


through repeating coils. district has been 
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Operating Room at the Waiiuka Office. 
ators, who work on eight-hour shifts, while the other two 
Men operators are em- 
ployed at Wailuka, Lahaina and Hana, while at Paia girl 
operators are employed. One of the operators at Wailuka 
has been with the company 28 years—an unusual record for 


offices have but two operators each. 


a Hawaiian. 


The company has a regular force of 12 employes, but at 
the present time there are employed in the construction 
gang 14 extra men. All of these men are native Hawaiians 
with the exception of the foreman, who is American, and 
the cook, who is Chinese. 

The automobile has its place in carrying on the company’s 
activities. Two Ford runabouts, one Mitchell truck and one 
Indian motorcycle, Mr. Carley states, are in constant use in 
shooting trouble, making repairs, and new _ construction 
work. 

The officers of the company are as follows: President, 
H. A. Baldwin; vice-president, D. C. Lindsay; treasurer, E. 
B. Carley; secretary, A. C. Rattray; auditor, C. D. Lufkin; 
and E. B. Carley, general superintendent. 

Mr. Carley, in addition to being gen- 





Between Paia and Hana this part of 
he work is not yet completed. Ten 
‘ircuits will be run as far as Kailua, 25 
miles, and from there on to _ the 


‘lana office, 22 miles. Three grounded 























eral superintendent of the company, 
has charge of the Maui exchange. The 
Wailuka office is in charge of A. Mar- 
tinsen, the Lahaina office in charge of 
H. Martinsen, and the Hana office in 

























Construction Camp and Scenes Along Present Line of Construction on the Island of Maui, Hawaii. 
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charge of G. S. Opiopio, whose name indicates his Hawaiian 
ancestry. 

English is the language commonly spoken, although a 
dialect is used among the older Hawaiian race. There are, 
however, few Hawaiians left who do not speak English. 























View Along Coast Line from Wailuka to Lahaina. 


English is the language which is taught in the schools and 
it will not be long before it will be the only language spoken. 

Steamers from Honolulu make frequent trips among the 
islands but for emergency communication the wireless tel- 
egraph is available. The wireless company has a main sta- 
tion on Oahu Island, upon which Honolulu is situated, from 
which communication can be obtained with all of the other 
islands as well as the ships at sea. 





An Up-to-Date Wisconsin Telephone Plant. 

The Ashland Home Telephone Co., of Ashland, Wis., has 
just completed the installation of its new $30,000 Garford 
common battery switchboard and central office equipment, to- 
gether with additional outside cables and conduit work. The 
company has leased, for a period of 15 years, the entire uppe 
floor and the basement of the Faeller Block and with the im- 
provements which have just been completed, it now has one 
of the most efficient plants of its size in the state. 

The switchboard is a _ six-position, 2,000-line board with 
1,600 lines installed and is equipped with all the late automatic 
service features. The chief operator's 
desk is a combination supervisory and toll 
board, with an automatic peg count cabinet, 
covering each position at the board. 

The wire chief’s desk is said to be a 
model of perfection, combining all the 
merits of the Wheatstone bridge, the tele- 
fault, the test set and the wireless tester, 
covering every requirement of an up-to- 
date wire chief at his desk. 

The power board, the mercury arc rec- 
tifier, the harmonic converter, the inter- 
rupter and relay motors, the storage bat- 
tery plant and relay and step-up batteries 
are all models of simplicity and efficiency. 
The manager’s monitor set for constant 
supervision of all branches of operation, 
forms the apex to the pyramid of require- 
ments for an efficient and up-to-date tele- 
phone exchange. 

In the accompanying illustration are 
shown the switchboard and distributing rack. This photograph 
was taken before the partitions were built separating the op- 
erating department from the distributing rack. 

The company has laid a considerable amount of conduit, 
bringing the main aerial leads into the exchange underground 
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The Ashland Home company has between 1,500 and 1,600 
local telephones, in addition to the rural lines and small farm- 
ers’ exchanges in the vicinity. With the universal support and 
loyalty to home industry shown by the people of Ashland dur- 
ing the progress and cut-over of the the new equipment, Gen- 
eral Manager A. L. Biglow predicts that in a year the local 
subscribers’ list will exceed 2,000 telephones. 

The board of directors and officers of the company, who are 
all stable business men of Ashland, are as follows: Fred M. 
Cole, president; Thos. Edwards, vice-president; A. L. Biglow, 
secretary-treasurer and general manager; Jos. I. Levy, Wm. 
F. Shea and James Phillips. 





Bethlehem Steel Plants Connected by Private Circuits. 


Another telephone circuit, known as a “tie-line,” has 
been completed by the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
between the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s South Bethlehem pri- 
vate branch exchange switchboard and its Steelton private 
branch exchange switchboard. The first circuit was com- 
pleted last March and since that time the telephone traffic 
between the two big plants has increased to such an ex- 
tent that a second circuit is necessary. 

Each circuit, which is of copper wire, covers 104 miles 
and is strung on 4,152 poles, routed on the company’s 
private branch exchange switchboard through the Bell 
company’s Bethlehem exchange to Allentown, Reading, 
Lebanon, Harrisburg and Steelton. These tie-lines enable 
the steel company to conduct the affairs of the two plants 
as though they were located on the same ground. 





Operators’ School of Instruction at Jefferson City, Mo. 
A school of instruction for telephone operators was held 
on Friday of this week, October 27, at Jefferson City, Mo., 
under the auspices of the Missouri Telephone Association. 
A. J. Shands, traffic superintendent of the Kinloch Tele- 
phone Co., of St. Louis, was in charge of the school. 





Securing Subscribers’ Co-operation in Saving Batteries. 

In an advertisement in a recent issue of a Plainfield 
(Wis.) newspaper, the Union Telephoné Co. calls atten- 
tion to the fact that on rural party lines 50 per cent. of 
the life of the batteries is lost by listening-in on party 
lines. Although the cost of batteries has doubled in the 
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Power Board, Distributing Frame and Switchboard of the Ashland, Wis., Company. 


last two years, likewise wire: and other telephone supplies, 
the company states that its revenues have remained un- 
changed. “Take heed to our suggestion (that is, don’ 
listen-in on party lines when some one else is talking 
and assist us in economizing,” is the company’s appeal. 
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“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

504. Why are heavy lead bus bars used as a connection 
between the cells in high capacity storage batteries? 

505. Why should new plates be installed with other new 
plates rather than with old plates when the capacity of sea- 


soned storage cells is to be increased? 


CHAPTER XII. Power Plant Principles (Continued). 


506. Battery output determined by traffic—lIt is very easy 
to justify the statement that, in the common battery telephone 
office, the demand upon the office storage battery is deter- 
mined by the amount of traffic. Every operating telephone man 
has been annoyed by the unexpected exhaustion of the bat- 
teries on the sudden occurrence of an event of universal in- 
terest to his subscribers; such as fire, railroad accident, or 
disaster. 

With any given switchboard equipment, under any given set 
of traffic conditions, and with any given set of line conditions, 
the average telephone connection will require a very definite 
and easily determined amount of energy to-be drawn from 
the common batteries. The determination, therefore, of the 
proper battery capacity for the new telephone office, or the 
computation to determine the proper battery capacity to pro- 
vide in case of enlargements or renewals, is of the greatest 
importance. 

It is important that the battery be of ample capacity to in- 
sure service under all reasonable conditions. It is almost as 
important that the capacity of the battery be not excessive. 
If the battery capacity is excessive, the life will be shortened 
because of the low discharge rates possible under normal con- 
ditions. The charging outfit, in such an event, will be unduly 
large involving an investment difficult to justify, in order that 
the charging rate may be fixed at a point high enough so that 
it will not be injurious to the plates. It is customary to use 
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Fig. 138. Three-Wire Repeating Coil Battery Feed Cord Circuit. 


1,000 purely subscriber calls as the unit of telephone traffic 
in making battery capacity computations. 

507. Data required computing energy consumption.—Suppose 
that a new branch office is to be installed in which the switch- 


board circuit shown diagrammatically in Fig. 138, to be used. 
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The traffic conditions to be met must be determined, if possible, 
by actual observation. If it is not possible to make the re- 
quired observations on actual calls, the data may be estimated 
from experience, although actual observations for obvious rea- 
sons are to be preferred. For illustration it may be assumed 
that the following conditions have been determined as apply- 


ing to the average telephone call to be handled in the new 


office : 
Operator’s answering time.................-.-.-.-cc-c--c-cecceeeseceeeee 5 seconds 
Called subscriber’s answering time............20.2..0.220.-20.---- 10 seconds 
Ae Me eg ih ce 150 seconds 
Disconnect (time after completion of conversation 

before connection is removed )..............-....---s2ccccceceeeees 10 seconds 
Total traffic Gealls per Gay’) -...<...c...cccce--cccsnesceasececssescresst O00 CANS 
Busy hour (calis busiest howl) q.......:<.cecccccsceceewccccccens 2,000 calls 


The traffic conditions assumed will determine how many times 
the battery will be called on to furnish the energy for tele- 
phone calls per day and also per busiest hour. The physical 
conditions in the new office which are given below, determine, 
by Ohm’s law, the strength of the current that must be pro- 
vided for each step in completing each one of the 20,000 calls 
per day. The physical conditions in an office using the circuit 


shown in Fig. 138 will be very similar to these: 





Meesistamee Of Vime Telay, A accccccsccssscscccicccccccccsccsccescececcces 60 ohms 
Resistance Of Te Lanett ccs esse nnececcenscesecece 160 ohms 
Resistance of cut-off relay, Be... occcccccccscececsssecicse-covcoees 30 ohms 
Resistance of all four repeating coil windings.............. 44 ohms 
Resistance of supervisory relay, C or Dyuww.eeeeeeeeeee 12.1 ohms 
MEE CE Fe .. 83 ohms 
Resistance of each of the cord strands and associated 

ON a nae a Re i ts ee 5 ee 5 ohms 
Resistance of the 12-volt supervisory lamp, H................ 83 ohms 
Resistance of Tas: SMI Faces sciecncecscceecenescnereensenccesesiser> 40 ohms 
Resistance of average line including circuit and tele- 

a i ea ee ree a 120 ohms 
Fo Me fale, , th ac cee nee em 24 volts 


With the data given and by an application of the method of 
circuit analysis (TELEPHONY’s Home Study Course for Tele- 
phone Men, Sections 392-420.) the current flow in each element 
of the equipment for each part of its operation, is determined 
by Ohm’s law. The current flow in amperes multiplied by the 
time in seconds for each part of the operation, gives the num- 
ber of ampere seconds that must be supplied by the common 
battery in order that the equipment may complete its work for 
that individual part of the complete average connection. 

It is obvious that the sum of all the separate demands made 
upon the battery for partial operation is the total demand 
made upon it for one complete average call. It is then a mat- 
ter of simple multiplication to determine the demand in am- 
pere seconds required for any given set of conditions. Un- 
der the assumed conditions these computations would be made 


as shown in the cases which follow. 
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508. Ampere seconds required to call operator—The com- 
putations for determining the ampere seconds required to call 
the operator under the conditions specified would be: 

60 ohms (line relay) plus 120 ohms (circuit and telephone) 
divided into 24 (battery voltage) and then multiplied by 5 
(seconds, operator’s answering time) equals 0.6666 ampere 
seconds. 

160 ohms (line lamp) divided into 24 (battery voltage) and 


then multiplied by 5 (seconds, operator’s answering time) 


MODY a cicticccsnssiaciiitanhnadisueiinestectnintoitiaanistupiaisigusel 0.7500 ampere second 
The line relay takes....................cscceceeeeseseeees 0.6666 ampere second 
“We: Timbe Seeteey CeO a sssicssssnccscceentimwncicn cl 0.7500 ampere second 


To call the operator takes (the sum)........ 1.4166 ampere seconds 
509. 


flow to the calling subscriber while he awaits the response of 


Ampere seconds for talking current—The current will 


the called subscriber to the ringing of his telephone bell. It 
will also flow to both the called and calling subscribers during 
the actual conversation. Therefore, the battery feed for the 
talking conditions of the equipment is continued 10 seconds 
longer to the calling telephone than to the called. 

120 ohms (circuit and telephone) plus 88 ohms (two wind- 
ings of the repeating coil) plus 12.1 ohms (supervisory relay) 
plus 10 ohms (cord and wiring) divided into 24 (battery volt- 
age) and then multiplied by 310 (150 seconds on the calling 
end of the cord circuit and 160 on the answering) equals 32.3337 
ampere seconds. 

510. 


visory relay of the answering cord will, owing to its connection 


Ampere seconds required for busy test—The super- 


with a calling line on which the receiver is off the hook, be 
energized. When the supervisory relay in this switchboard 
circuit (Fig. 138) is energized, the shunt around the lamp is 
closed. The current output required for the maintenance of 
the busy test is greater, therefore, at this time, than it would 
be in the case of the calling cord prior to the called subscriber’s 
response. 

The joint resistance of the lamp, H, and the shunt, J, when 
placed in parallel by the action of the armature of the super- 
visory relay, C, is equal to the product of their resistances 
divided by their sum, or 26.99 ohms. The ampere seconds re- 
quired in the busy test circuit of the answering cord from the 
time of the insertion of the answering plug to the end of the 
conversation is, therefore, found as follows: 

26.99 ohms (joint resistance of lamp and shunt) plus 83 ohms 
(resistance of coil, 7) plus 5 ohms (cord and wiring) plus 30 
ohms (cut-off relay) divided into 24 (battery voltage) and then 
multiplied by 160 (150 seconds actual conversation time and 10 
seconds’ wait for called subscriber’s response) equals 26.4845 
ampere seconds. 

The busy test of the calling cord will be maintained over 
two periods in which the circuit conditions, and therefore the 
strength of current flowing, differ. The first period will com- 
prise the time after the insertion of the calling plug and prior 
to the called subscriber’s response. The second period will 
comprise the time in which actual conversation, the supervisory 
relay, D, being energized, is occurring. For the first period, 
the required battery output is found as follows: 

83 ohms (supervisory lamp, H) plus 83 ohms (coil, 7) plus 


5 ohms (cord and wiring) plus 30 ohms (cut-off relay) divided 
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into 24 (battery voltage) and then multiplied by 10 (seconds 
of wait for called subscriber to respond) equals 1.1940 ampere 
seconds. 

The second period requires battery output determined as fol- 
lows (Compare busy test requirements for answering cord) : 

26.99 ohms (joint resistance of lamp and shunt) plus 83 ohms 
(coil, 7) plus 5 ohms (cord and wiring) plus 30 ohms (cut-off 
relay) divided into 24 (battery voltage) and then multiplied 
by 150 (seconds of actual conversation time) equals 24.8292 
ampere seconds. 

The total battery output required to maintain the busy test 


is, therefore, the sum of these three separate items: 


Fg) =: a ee 26.4845 ampere seconds 
Calling cord (waiting time) -.................... 1.1940 ampere seconds 
Calling cord (conversation time).............. 24.8292 ampere seconds 





Total battery capacity required for busy 
ME ss secresibascatcataniterndenecesdeeeaabactiacttegs 52.5077 ampere seconds 
511. Ampere seconds for disconnect.—The disconnect is the 

demand upon the battery for the cord circuit after both re- 

ceivers have been replaced and prior to the removal of the 
connection by the operator. It is calculated as follows, both 
cords being included: 

83 ohms (supervisory lamp) plus 83 ohms (coil, 7) plus 5 
ohms (cord and wiring) plus 30 ohms (cut-off relay) divided 
into 24 (battery voltage) and then multiplied by 20 (10 seconds 
on account of the calling cord and 10 on account of the answer- 
ing cord) equals 2.3881 ampere seconds. 

512. Ampere hour demand per thousand calls—The total 
ampere-second demand for the connecting cord circuits is ob- 
viously the sum of these separate items: 


SO | s,),  e 1.4166 ampere seconds 


Talking current —........................-.-.-.-.--.----32.3337 ampere seconds 
Busy test current..........................-......-....-.-.52.50%7 ampere seconds 
ee ee a a eee ee 2.3881 ampere seconds 





Total demand per call for connection 


cords 88.6461 


ampere seconds 
One thousand calls will require 1,000 times the total for one 
But there are 3,600 
in one hour so this rather large number of ampere seconds is 
The battery 


capacity required, therefore, by the connecting cords under 


call or 88,646.1 ampere seconds. seconds 


reduced to ampere hours by dividing it by 3,600. 


the assumed conditions for completing 1,000 calls, is found 
to be 24.62 ampere hours. 
(To be Continued.) 





Change in Ownership of Hazard (Ky.) Company. 

It is announced locally in Hazard, Ky., that the plant 
and business of the Hazard Telephone Co., which has a 
system of long distance lines covering the coal-mining 
counties of Perry, Breathitt and Leslie, have been purchased 
by S. D. Hughes, of Winchester, Ky. The deal had been 
pending for some time and involved $30,000. It is stated 
that Mr. Hughes will expend $10,060 in improvements 
The system has been in the hands of an Independent com- 
pany, which was organized several years ago to establish 
a system in Hazard, and which gradually extended its 
lines as the mining lands around were developed. Th« 
improvements Mr. Hughes proposes will await the com- 
ing of spring. 

































Your Rate Case 


Value of Service—Rate Policy—Rate of Return—Effects 


By J. C. 


It takes nerve to say it, but this is the secret of the busi- 
ness: The proper charge for telephone service is all that the 
traffic will bear. 

This discovery of the great secret of telephone charges was 
not made by a telephone man. It was made by a great raii- 
road man by name of Harriman, who industriously worked 
himself into an early grave. 

Harriman had vision, courage, and the necessary financial 
backing,—without which, of course, no vision or act of cour- 
age has any material standing. So he put his theories into 
practice and demonstrated that he had made the proper guess 
at what a rate should be. 


Has any man ever heard of a mathematical rule being ap- 
plied to telephone rates? If there was a rule, would a busi- 
ness telephone, one block from the exchange office pay a 
higher rate than a residence telephone one mile away? No 
one can say that a residence telephone is used less, or worth 
less, for in life there are other considerations beyond the 
mere accounting of dollars. 

A residence telephone may save a precious life which a 
business man would gladly sacrifice his business for. Busi- 
ness telephones are charged higher rates simply because busi- 
ness men will pay higher rates. 

Residence telephones are sold cheaper simply because the 
universal rule of mankind is that economy shall begin and 
even stay at home. Consequently, if a telephone company 
wants a residence subscription list attractive to business men, 
it must make a rate which the residence will pay. 

Hence it gets back to the late lamented Harriman. The 
proper charge for telephone service is all that the traffic will 


bear. 


The average man gets mad in a minute at the very seeming 
boldness of this statement. It really sounds bad—as if some 
cruel, greedy and grabbing monopoly were putting on the 
screws. But Harriman never meant that at all. What he 
meant was that the proper rate was that amount which would 
make the service sell freely. 

The ultimate test of any rate is its approval by the shipper 
or user, for the fact that it is used freely by the public shows 
that the public believes that the price asked is reasonable. 


Naturally, the establishment of a sound schedule of rates 
lies somewhere on the line between the cost to the company 
of furnishing the service and the value of the service to the 
ser. No company can furnish service at less than cost and 
ontinue to exist long as a solvent concern. Neither will 
the patron pay more for the service than it is worth to him. 

Extortionate rates would forbid the proper use of the serv- 
ice, and confiscatory rates would soon ruin the company. 
Somewhere between these limits is to be found the proper 
‘ate. 


The Brown Telephone Co., in a city of 12,000 people, at 
its old rates, secured 2,000 subscribers. At its new rates, a 
w subscribers will be lost, but a greater number will be 
tracted to the service by the advertising that a rate agita- 
tion always gives. No rate case in America has ever caused 


a net loss in subscribers. 

Had the Brown Telephone Co. charged an average rate of 
$10 a month, there possibly might be 300 telephones connected 
to the exchange. 


Had the rates averaged a dollar a month, 
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Kelsey 


the chances are that 3,000 subscribers would be in service and 
about one-third of them actually wasting it. 

But the average rate of $1.75 monthly holds the develop- 
ment at proper economic stages and the Brown Telephone Co. 
gives service to 2,000 useful subscribers’ telephones. What 
advantage is there to dot a city with useless telephones? 


The practical meaning of the figure somewhere on the line 
between extortionate rates-on one side and confiscatory rates 
on the other is summed up in that which should be called the 
telephone man’s decalogue: 

“The Brown Telephone Co., in order to furnish proper tele- 
phone service, must receive sufficient gross revenue to pay all 
operating expenses, make a proper provision for depreciation, 
and yield such net revenue as will pay its stockholders ade- 
quate compensation for the use of their money, and so estab- 
lish the credit of the company that it will be enabled, by the 
sale of its securities, to secure the money needed each and 
every year for extensions, additions and improvements in- 
evitably demanded by the public.” 


The public itself cannot escape the effects of its own 
acts. If liberal to the company, the company is liberal in re- 
turn, and if niggardly, the company must necessarily be nig- 
gardly too. To meet the demands of the public for proper 
service, additions and extensions to the plant must be made 
year by year. 

They can only be provided for out of capital account. No 
telephone company has money of its own for this purpose, for 
it cannot successfully charge enough to provide this extra 
money and must go out in the money market for the money 
necessary to build the needed extensions. 

To obtain this money—and this is a point which many com- 
missions have ignored—the company must offer an investment 
which is as attractive as other numerous projects offer. The 
company must compete with all other enterprises which are 
bidding for investors’ money. Unless the company can offer 
stability and fair profit, it cannot attract money and the ex- 
tensions cannot be built. 


Any citizen who objects to the telephone company charg- 
ing a proper rate, is confessing selfishness and lack of public- 
spiritedness to a high degree. 

The objecting citizen may have lived in the same house all 
his life and so far as he knows, reaches all his friends by 
telephone. Neither he nor his wife care anything for the 
incoming stranger who is as much entitled to service as proud 
old citizens. Hence a telephone company can never stand still 
—it has never been and can never be a completed concern. 

The patrons of the company are constantly changing, the 
children of the old families leave, and new ones take their 
places in the social and industrial life of the town. The Brown 
Telephone Co. fully realizes this, for it has actually installed 
over 6,000 telephones in 16 years and has but 2,000 actual sub- 
scribers. 

In other words, the Brown Telephone Co. has had the almost 
thankless job of installing three telephones to maintain one in 
existence. 


The objecting citizens, in protesting against a higher rate, 
are merely trying to hold the telephone company to its original 
subscription list—in other words, asking the sun to stand still. 
Were the telephone company compelled to stop extension work, 
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it would soon be wiped out as surely as a club which does not 
elect new members. 

Sut no objecting citizen can hold a company still, for one 
of the fundamental powers of a public utility commission is 
the right to order a company to extend its service to every 
one who demands it. The citizen who objects to a deserved 
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The Utility Dollar—Think it Over! 


raise in rates is merely trying to keep the stranger within his 
gates from having telephone service too. 


The whole question of rates seems to be embodied in the 
following decision handed down by a New Jersey court in a 
gas case: “The next question is whether the rate fixed is 
just and reasonable. 

“On the one hand, a just and reasonable rate can never 
exceed, perhaps rarely equal, the value of service to the con- 
sumer. On the other hand, it can never be made, by compul- 
sion of public authority, so low as to amount to confiscation. 
A just and reasonable rate must certainly fall somewhere be- 
ween these two extremes, so as to allow both sides to profit 
by the conduct of the business, and the improvements of 
methods and increase of efficiency. 

Justice to the consumer ordinarily would require a rate less 
than full value of the service to him, and justice to the com- 
pany would ordinarily require a rate above the point at which 
it would become confiscatory. 

To induce the investment and continuance of capital, there 
must be some hope of gain commensurate with that realizable 
in other business. The mere assurance that the investment 
will not be confiscated will not suffice.” 

The telephone man cannot help but see that the predominat- 
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ing note of this decision, as well as nearly all other decisions, 
bears upon the attraction of capital. No investor, fully sane, 
will invest in any enterprise which offers nothing attractive— 
he must have more than mere hope of return. Not only must 
his dollar be kept unimpaired but the investment must pay 
him such a return that when opportunity comes, he will put 
other dollars where the original ones have been placed. 

Investors are usually elderly people who literally depend 
upon returns from their capital as they once depended upon 
the labor of mind and body. Much protest is made when 
laboring men are laid off and families deprived of necessi- 
ties, but what do we hear when elderly people, who can no 
longer seek work elsewhere, are deprived of returns upon the 
thrift of early life? 

It is the sacred duty of every telephone man not only to 
attract investers but to protect them after they have invested. 





The company has a right to establish rates which will 
earn a profit over and above the cost of furnishing the 
service—a measure of which is a reasonable return upon 
the fair value of the property used and useful in furnishing 
the service. 

The public has the right to demand that no more can be 
exacted from it than the services are truly worth. The 
public has the power to enforce this demand in a most 
practical way. If they think the service is not worth the 
price, they simply will not make use of the service. This 
simple attitude has been taken by the people since the 
world began. 


That the Brown Telephone Co. has satisfied the public 
that its charges are less than the service is worth, is shown 
by its subscription list of 2,000 in a city of 12,000 people. 
This population really counts for 8,000 in some cities so far 
as telephone service is concerned on account of the pres- 
ence of an element called “floating population.” 

Had the service charges been more than it was worth to 
the people, there would possibly have been 500 subscribers 
instead of 2,000. Besides, the 2,000 subscribers use the tele- 
phone just 20,000 times a day, an average of ten calls for 
each station, showing very clearly that ‘the service of the 
Brown Telephone Co. is worth its weight in gold to the 
people of the town. 

Had the 2,000 subscribers called but 4,000 times a day, 
it would be plain that the service was worth little or noth- 
ing. Any telephone company whose subscribers call five 
times a day, easily demonstrates that its charges are less 
than the value of the service to the subscriber. 


The higher rates asked by the Brown Telephone Co. will 
be given a quick test by the public—the limit not exceeding 
six months. If the demand for service decreases, and sub- 
scribers fall away, the commission and company will both 
know the truth. No greater truism exists than “whenever 
the charge exceeds the value of the service to the public, it 
will stop the demand for the service.” 

The Brown Telephone Co. cannot be really prosperous 
unless the rates charged are enough less than the value of 
the service to create an active demand for the service, and 
to keep the development above 2,000 telephones, which 
seems to be the proper saturation in this particular city a' 
the present time. 

Every commissioner and engineer must admit that the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating—and this applies jus 
as easily to the telephone company. The commissioners 
after granting a new rate, have every means of fully know 
ing the justice of their decision before six months of th 
year is out. 


The service of the Brown Telephone Co. is all that ca' 
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be expected. Tests made show an average answering rate 
of four seconds. There is but a small waiting list and it is 
plain that the company is diligent in serving the incoming 
stranger. In fact, no complaint has been made regarding 
the quality of service given. 

The cost of furnishing the service will possibly be at- 
tacked as being high. But the objecting citizen will not 
permit of any operators being discharged because he par- 
ticularly demands four-second service and storms when he 
does not get it. The operators themselves will not permit 
of any wage reduction, nor will the manager and his men 
assistants in maintenance and operation. 

No telephone man of any skill can show that the Brown 
Telephone Co. is extravagant, and no engineer of the com- 
mission, who knows his business, will say it either. The 
directors are entitled to their fees, and no reason exists 
why any member of the telephone family is not worthy of 
his hire. 


The Brown Telephone Co. is entitled to 8 per cent. return 
upon the investment of its shareholders. No man in its 
territory can borrow money at a lesser rate. Every stock- 
holder could loan every dollar invested in the stock of the 
company at even more than 8 per cent. 
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The community being accustomed to paying 8 per cent. 
for money, certainly has no reason to object to paying 8 per 
cent. on money invested in telephone service—especially 
when the telephone is used ten times every day. This is 
one great proof that the service given by the company is 
worth more than the charges rendered. 


No reason exists why any telephone company in America. 
Independent or Bell, should not assert its very plain and 
simple rights. The telephone business is one of the great- 
est enterprises in existence. 

It is one enterprise in which the service given is so 
palpably worth more than the charges rendered, that public 
men have been misled into believing it costs nothing to 
operate a telephone company. It never pays to give any- 
thing away, particularly if gratitude is the currency of the 
transaction. Telephone men are to blame if they do not 
follow the example of the Brown Telephone Co. No excuse 
exists for being afraid of a rate-raising agitation. 


If the telephone is to earn its proper share-of the world’s 
profits, telephone men must make the effort—no one else 
will. 

MORAL:—Walk with the procession. 


Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts 
in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities and Actions of City Councils Relative 
to Franchises, Rates and Service 


Argument Heard on Proposed Los Angeles Merger. 

The hearing upon the application of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co. to take over and merge into one sys- 
tem the properties of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., in Los 
Angeles, was opened on October 16, by Commissioners 
Max Thelen and Alex Gordon of the California Railroad 
Commission. The main features of the proposed merger 
are: That no increase in rates is to be made for two 
years; that duplicate telephones are to be removed; that 
both Bell and United States long distance service will be 
provided and that the subscriber will be given his choice 
between an automatic or a manual telephone. 

Important features developed during the first day’s hear- 
ing, but in the opening statement of Attorney James T. 
Shaw, representing the Pacific company, and in the testi- 
mony of Leo T. Keller, chief enginer of the Home company, 
the entire case of the companies was practically developed. 
Before Attorney Shaw made his statement, City Attorney 
Stephens stated that the city filed its appearance in the case, 
not in an antagonistic spirit, but in order to obtain necessary 
information to cover the city’s future actions and to pro- 
tect the city’s interests. 

During the afternoon session Mr. Keller testified covering 
the physical consolidation of the properties and the method 
of operation to be followed by the unified company after 
15,000 of the existing 18,000 duplicated telephones are elim- 
inated. The consolidation cost, Mr. Keller testified, would 
be $710,000. In regard to local service, Pacific to Pacific, 
and Home to Home, calls will be handled as at present. Pa- 
cific operators will be furnished with automatic dials lead- 
ing to Home offices and the operator will simply call on 
her dial the number of the automatic telephone desired. 
A Home subscriber desiring a connection with a Pacific 
subscriber will dial a call to the Pacific central. Central will 
give the number as in manual operations. A Home manual 
call operated to a Pacific manual telephone will be handled 
in the same manner as at present. 


Attorney Shaw, representing the Pacific company, in the 
opening of the case, testified that the Home company has 
approximately 60,000 stations, mostly of the automatic type, 
while the Pacific company has 68,000 manual stations. The 
Home company gets long distance connections over the 
lines of the United States Long Distance Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., which is limited to Southern California, while 
the Pacific company has long distance connections over the 
lines of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its 
associated companies. 

The securities of the new company, according to Attorney 
Shaw, will be held by the two present companies. Both 
properties have been appraised at their physical value, that 
of the Home being $7,711,087 and that of the Pacific $7,544,- 
392. For the Home property the Southern California com- 
pany proposes to issue to that company its bonds of the 
par value of $8,427,000, which at 91% equals the value of 
the property turned over. For the Pacific property the new 
company proposes to issue, on the same basis, bonds of 
$1,500,000 par value and stock of $6,171,500 par value. 

Under the proposed merger, Attorney Shaw testified, not 
only will any subscriber with an automatic instrument be 
able to communicate with any subscriber having a manual 
telephone, and vice versa, but any subscriber can make long 
distance calls on either the United States Long Distance 
system or the Bell system. The existing rates will be con- 
tinued in effect for at least two years. If a change is then 
found necessary, it will only be made after a full investi- 
gation by and under authority of the railroad commission. 

“To ‘bring this all about,” Attorney Shaw states, “it is 
necessary in the first place, for the commission to authorize 
the present companies to transfer their properties, and to 
authorize the new company. to acquire the same and issue its 
securities in payment therefor. It is also necessary for the 
city council to authorize, by ordinance, the assignment of 
the Home franchise to the new company, and it is necessary 
in the case of the Pacific company, to submit the matter 
to the Department of Justice at Washington.” 
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Through a large number of witnesses the companies de- 
veloped their physical valuations, costs of operation and 
overhead expenses. The total variation between the com- 
mission and the companies will approximate only a little 
more than $1,000,000. The Pacific company claims a re- 
production initial cost of $8,341,489 with a depreciated value 
of $7,544,000. For the Home company the initial cost is 
given at $8,758,641 with a depreciated value of $7,711,000, or 
a total present valuation of $15,255,000 for both systems. 
The railroad which were presented 
later showed $8,266,155 for new cost for the Pacific and a de- 
The commission’s figures for 


commission’s figures 
preciated value of $6,717,481. 
the new cost of the Home company are set at $8,564,835 with 
a depreciated cost of $7,120,866, or a total valuation of 
$13,838,285, leaving a difference of only $1,416,714 between 
the preliminary figures of the commission’s engineers and 
the figures of the companies. 

In regard to the financial end of the merger, it was 
brought out by Paul Sinseimmer for the commission, that 
with a total of $9,927,000 bonds outstanding on a total de- 
preciated physical valuation under the commission’s esti- 
mates of $13,838,285, the burden of the consolidation costs 
would rest upon the stockholders. 

G. M. McFarland testified in answer to questions by Com- 
missioner Thelen, that the plan worked out for the opera- 
tion of the Southern California Telephone Co. after con- 
solidation does not, at the present time, contemplate any 
raise in telephone rates, but that if any raise should later 
be required, the company would ask to have this increase 
borne by business telephones, which through the elimination 
of more than 15,000 duplicated telephones and duplicate bills, 
would profit most by the consolidation. 

At the second day’s hearing, Vernon Goodwin, president 
of, the Southern California Hotel Men’s association; Jona- 
than S. Mitchell, president of the Chamber of Commerce; 
Fred L. Baker, and Stoddard Hess, all took the stand and 
testified in favor of the merger as affecting business inter- 
ests in Los Angeles. Robert Frick, attorney for the Home 
company, testified that his company occupied. the position 
of simply desiring to sell its property for physical valuation 
as it now stands, and pointed out that the question of the 
past history of the company could not enter into the matter 
from an equitable basis. It was stated by the witnesses that 
two months should be enough to make the physical con- 
nections after the necessary supplies are received. 

It was further stated that during the second year’s opera- 
tion of the consolidation 108,000,000 transfer calls from one 
company to another would be expected, or 360,000 calls 
per day. Attorney Shaw, for the Pacific company, stated 
that during the second year’s operation the consolidated 
company would expect to serve 122,300 stations; that oper- 
ating as a consolidated company the cost of service would 
be $3,437,000 a year, while operating as separate companies, 
giving interchange service would cost $3,641,000 a year—a 
saving under consolidation of $204,000 a year, plus a saving 
of practically $600,000 a year and an investment of $1,500,- 
000 for building and operating an interchange system as a 
separate organization from either of the two companies. 

The hearing was brought to a close on the afternoon of 
October 17 when Commissioners Thelen and Gordon 
granted the city 10 days’ adjournment to permit an exam- 
ination of the testimony submitted by the companies. The 
case was continued on October 27, and Commissioner Thelen 
stated that the decision of the commission in regard to 
the merger would be handed down before November 8. 
The appearances in the case were: For the city, Albert Lee 
Stephens and Howard Robertson; for the Pacific company, 
H. D. Pillsbury, Allen Chickering and James T. Shaw; for 
the Home company; Robert Frick and H. M. Robinson; for 
the Southern California Telephone Co., John Mott and R. 
E. Dillon; for the Municipal League, Wm. A. Gibson. 
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Court Rules Against Referendum on Buffalo Merger. 

The question of a proposed telephone merger in Buffalo, 
N. Y., will not be placed on the voting machines and made 
a subject of a referendum, under a decision handed down 
last week by Justice Geo. W. Cole of the supreme court at 
Albany. The court holds that because the council has ap- 
proved the merger the question no longer is important in 
ascertaining the public opinion on the matter and therefore 
is not a subject for referendum. It is indicated the action 
of the council might be reviewed by a referendum, but that 
is not ruled on in the decision. 

The court holds that the questions relative to municipal 
ownership of telephone and electric lighting plants shall be 
submitted. 

“Shall the city of Buffalo approve the proposed merger 
of the Federal Telephone and Telegraph Co. and the New 
York Telephone Co., involving an increase in rates?” This 
is the question which Corporation Counsel Rann advised 
City Clerk Sweeney should be placed on the voting ma- 
chines after it had been presented to him with two other 
questions in petitions signed by voters of Buffalo. The old 
city ordinance which provides for submission of questions 
to voters is involved as is the question of the new referen- 
dum ordinance under the new charter. Former Justice 
Daniel J. Kenefick, appearing for the plaintiffs, contended 
the old ordinance is superseded by the new and no longer 
is,in force. Justice Cole holds against this proposition. 

On the second question, relative to legislation to allow 
the city to own and operate a municipal telephone system, 
Justice Cole holds that question is not involved in the first 
proceeding, as the city clerk, on advice from the corpora- 
tion counsel, did not intend to submit this question. How- 
ever, in a mandamus proceeding also before the court, 
Justice Cole holds that the question is a proper one and 
should be submitted. The third question, regarding the 
operation of a municipal electric lighting and conduit sys- 
tem, Justice Cole holds the question should be submitted 
under the authority of a decision by Justice Kruse in a 
similar case determined in 1908. 

The plaintiff in the action, Moses C, Mills, a taxpayer. 
urged that the provisions of the electign law are against 
submission of such questions at a general election, but th« 
court holds the provisions of the new charter, of which “‘it- 
self has the force of a local law,” call for the submission of 
proper questions at a general election, and that there is 
ample authority in the new charter for submitting the 
question. Justice Cole holds that the ordinance does not 
require proof of the genuineness of the signatures for a re! 
erendum, which question was raised by Judge Kenefick 
when he claimed the referendum was improperly prepare‘ 
and the signatures not acknowledged or verified in an) 
way. Judge Cole says that matter was for the determina 
tion of the city clerk and he could not take judicial notic: 
of it. In concluding the decision, Justice Cole holds tha: 
question 1 shall not be submitted. He directs a writ 0! 
mandamus issue to compel the city clerk to take necessar 
steps to submit question 2 and he holds that question 
should be submitted to the voters. 





Reorganization of Portland Home Company Planned. 

Failure of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Portland, Ore., to pay the semi-annual interest on 
$2,750,000 of outstanding mortgage bonds is not to 
deemed an act of insolvency, but rather a proceedi: 
toward reorganization which will reduce the fixed charg: 
to within the earning capacity of the property, kave ¢: 
clared officials of the company. A iarge part of the bon: 
is owned by Portland capitalists, although much Californ: 
and some Eastern money is invested in them. A _ meetin- 


of bondholders will be held in a few weeks to consid: 
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plans for reorganizing the company’s financial structure. 
In the meantime business will be carried on as usual 
without interruption or diminution of service. 

Samuel Hill, president of the company, has issued a 
letter to the bondholders and the stockholders, explaining 
the situation fully. He attributes the present predicament 
to two causes: The general business depression and the 
“persistent efforts of the Bell monopoly to prevent com- 
petition in Portland.” 

He calls attention to the fact that seven years ago, when 
he assumed charge of the company’s affairs, the bonds were 
selling below 50, and that since then they have been earn- 
ing their 5 per cent. interest regularly. 

His letter in full follows: 

“On the fifth day of June, 1905, the city of Portland. 
owing to the then bad telephone service given by the 
Bell Telephone Co., chartered the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of Portland, Ore., by a vote of 90 per cent. 

On the 18th day of March, 1909, I identified myself with 
the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Portland. 
At that time the market price of the bonds of this com- 
pany was about 50 cents on the dollar or less. Since that 
time the company has paid the holders of the bonds inter- 
est thereon at the rate of 5 per cent. on the face value of 
the bonds, which for the seven years amounts to 35 per 
cent., or a total of 70 per cent. on the then market value. 

There are at present outstanding substantially $3,000,000 
of stock and $3,000,000 of bonds. The company’s business 
last month showed an increase in revenue. Owing to the 
fact that the company is honestly and intelligently operated, 
it is now earning a net revenue of about $100,000 a year 
above operating expenses and taxes. 

The property consists of the plants at Portland, Oregon 
City, Albany and Corvallis, and has been maintained in a 
high state of efficiency. The overhead charges of this 
company are exceedingly small, being less than $10.000 per 
annum. 

When the company had 13,600 telephones installed, the 
system was so perfect that an average of only 8 1-3 per- 
sons per day had one moment’s delay. It is confidently 
asserted that no public service corporation of this size has 
been more economically operated. Its taxes, amounting 
now to 22 cents per month per telephone, and all obligations 
of every kind, except the obligation to pay the bond in- 
terest, due October 15, 1916, have been met. The failure 
to pay this bond interest in no sense will diminish the 
quality or amount of service rendered and patrons will be 
just as well treated as before. 

The failure of the company to meet its bond interest is 
due to two causes. First, the general business depression, 
and secondly, the continued and persistent efforts of the 
Bell monopoly to prevent competition in Portland. Dur- 
ing the seven years the directors of this company have 
served it well and faithfully, and the only apology which 
' have to make is to them, believing that they took posi- 
tions on the board out of friendship for me. During this 
time I have received no salary and no expense money, and 
| am in no way indebted to the company. The object I had 
in taking hold of this company was to reach out and put 
the city of Portland in closer contact with the farmers in 
the surrounding territory. 


I am unwilling to proceed farther in the matter unless 
I find the people of Portland more responsive and more 
appreciative of the service given. The telephone equipment 
is here and it is in the power of the people, and it is in 
their power alone, to give themselves good service and to 
make this company pay. This company offers every facil- 
ity, both local and long distance, that the Bell has to 


offer, and in addition thereto gives the secret, automatic 
service, 
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The majority of the securities were and are held in the 
city of Portland; the majority of the Bell securities are 
not. 

Continued lack of support to the company can have no 
result but a return to the deplorable telephone conditions 
which prevailed when this company was chartered, and 
which every resident of Portland who experienced the 
same has never forgotten. This is the last stand of Inde- 
pendent telephony on the Pacific coast, and it is for the 
people of Portland to decide whether they wish it con- 
tinued or not.” 





Lima Citizens to Vote on Municipal Ownership Question. 

The petitions of the socialist party for a referendum vote 
on whether the city of Lima shall purchase the Lima Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.’s plant, have been approved by the 
board of elections and a vote on the question ordered. 
Separate ballots will be prepared in accordance with the 
provisions of the initiative and referendum law and every 
qualified elector will be given a chance to vote on the 
question. The election will be held in connection with 
the general election November 7. The value of the plant, 
according to figures of the state public utilities commis- 
sion, is about $700,000. The socialist plan is for the city 
to purchase, either through an amicable agreement or by 
condemnation, the entire plant, issuing bonds to pay for 
the property. The bonds would be secured by the plant 
itself. 

The telephone company has been fighting the project 
through the advertising columns of the Lima newspapers 
since the first petition was filed last July. It alleges the 
service would deteriorate under political management; that 
the bonds would not be acceptable to investors as the city 
would not be behind them; and that Lima should not be 
the first to try out municipal ownership of a telephone 
plant as plan has never been put to the test of practical 
experience. 

The state initiative and referendum law provides that 
the city must mail to every registered voter, at least ten 
days before election, a pamphlet setting forth both sides 
of any municipal question to be voted upon. To pay for 
the publication and mailing of these booklets the city 
council has authorized an appropriation of $300. 





Mutual Company Admits Commission’s Jurisdiction. 

In filing an application for a certificate of public neces- 
sity and convenience to build and operate a telephone sys- 
tem on the Minidoka project in Minidoka county, Idaho, 
the Project Mutual Telephone Co., last week, acknowledged 
that the Idaho Public Utilities Commission had jurisdic- 
tion over all mutual corporations in the state. 

After holding a hearing at Minidoka early in September 
the commission restrained the mutual people from building 
a telephone line on the project until they were first granted 
a certificate. The complaint against the mutual company 
was filed by the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph, 
which company already has a system in operation in the 
territory the mutual is invading. 

The mutual company at that time denied that it was 
under the jurisdiction of the commission. In its applica- 
tion filed last week the mutual company admits chapter 
38 of section 61 of the 1913 session laws brings it under 
the public utilities act. 

The case attracted some attention when the hearing was 
held at Minidoka because it raised the question of the 
authority given the commission over mutual corporations 
in the state. 

It is pointed out by the mutual company in its applica- 
tion for a certificate that it has 300 subscribers ready to 
contract for service at a lower telephone rental than the 
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100 subscribers, it says the Mountain States company now 
has, are willing to pay. 

The commission has not as yet passed upon the applica- 
tion. 





Commission Affirms Rate Increase in State of Washington. 

In an informal finding the Washington Public Service 
Commission, on October 14, declared its intention to stand 
firm on the telephone regulations recently issued, by which 
the rates of many thousand Seattle subscribers were raised 
through an equalization process. The order disposes of a 
complaint made from Seattle against the installation charge 
of $3.50 for each new telephone, and a Tacoma complaint 
against the installation of pay stations in places where the 
public has access to the telephones. 

The declaration is in the form of a letter sent from Olym- 
pia by the commission to Mayor A. V. Fawcett, of Tacoma, 
who asked that the case be reopened. In upholding its 
former order the commission in this letter argues for the 
substitution of measured telephone service as the best 
means of equalizing rates. In justifying the $3.50 installa- 
tion charge for placing telephones, the commission holds 
that it is necessary as an equal division of the cost of serv- 
ice as between the company and its patrons. 





Telephone Conversation Sustained as Testimony. 


A telephone conversation was recently sustained as testi- 
mony by Judge George P. Baer, of the Municipal Court at 
Cleveland, Ohio. The case at issue was that of William Rolf, 
dealer in building supplies, against Harry Figler and Peter 
Rovner, builders. Figler and Rovner sublet a building con- 
tract to C. J. Dailey. It was testified that Mr. Rolf refused 
Mr. Dailey credit for supplies and that Mr. Dailey told Mr. 
Rolf, Figler and Rovner would assume the bill. One of 
Mr. Rolf’s employes testified Figler and Rovner agreed in a 
telephone conversation to be responsible for Mr. Dailey’s bill. 
Figler and Rovner’s attorneys sought to prove that nobody 
could be held on a telephone conversation but Judge Baer 
ruled against them and decided that they should pay the bill 
submitted by Mr. Rolf. 





To Install Public Telephones in New York Subway. 


A recent order of the New York Public Service Com- 
mission calls for the installation of public telephones in 
all subway and elevated stations in New York City. Be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 booths for that number of instru- 
ments will be required in the 600 transit stops in the five 
boroughs. 

The commission has left it to the New York Telephone 
Co. and the Interborough and Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
companies to reach an agreement regarding the legal and 
other details involved in the installation of the telephones 
and the division of the receipts. It is estimated that the 
telephones will be in operation within the next six months. 


Bell Company Consents to Terms of Buffalo Merger. 


Consent of the terms of the proposed merger of the New 
York and Federal telephone companies in Buffalo, N. Y.., 
was recently filed with Corporation Counsel Rann and 
Comptroller John F. Cochrane by the New York Tele- 
phone Co. 

A similar acceptance has been filed by the National 
Surety Co. for the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. Mr. 
Rann says the acceptances are correct in form, and will be re- 
ferred to the council. 








Council Orders Spokane Franchise Cancelled. 
The Home telephone franchise under which the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. is now operating in Spokane, 
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Wash., was ordered cancelled by the city council last week. 
Another resolution, ordering Corporation Counsel Geraghty 
to start suit immediately in the superior court to enforce 
the cancellation, also was passed unanimously. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 


ARIZONA. 


October: The Navajo-Apache Telephone System of Hol- 
brook, Ariz., was granted permission to change its toll 
rates in accordance with schedules submitted by the com- 
pany. In the proposed schedule, all arbitrary rates are 
abandoned and the system is put upon an air-line basis, with 
a rate of one cent per air mile for five minutes’ conversa- 
tion; the result being that many of the present rates will be 
reduced by amounts varying from five to fifteen cents, and 
several will be raised five cents. 


CALIFORNIA. 

October: The commission issued an order fixing rates 
for telephone service to be charged at Elk Grove by the Elk 
Grove Mutual Telephone Association at $1.25 a month for 
individual business stations; $1 a month for individual resi- 
dence stations and 75 cents a month for residence stations 
of five parties or less. After more than 300 subscribers are 
served the association is authorized to establish a rate of 
$3.60 a year for rural line stations. It is forbidden to make 
any extra charge for handling business after business hours, 
and must provide a continuous service. Elk Grove is in 
Stanislaus county and this telephone system has developed 
in a dozen years from farmers’ barbed wire fencing. 

October 16. The commission authorized F. A. Nickle to 
sell his telephone plant and lines at Hughson, Cal., to the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


FLorRIDA. 


October 31: Hearing at Tallahassee in the matter of tele- 
phone facilities and rates, tolls and charges at Valkaria, Grant 
and Micco or along the lines to these places, to be provided 
and charged by the Brevard County Telephone Co. 


IDAHO. 


October 17: Application filed by the Project Mutual 
Telephone Co. for a certificate of convenience and necessity 
to operate a telephone system on the Minidoka project in 
Minidoka county. 

ILLINOIS. 


November 8: Continued hearing in Chicago on the peti- 
tion of the city of Peoria to compel .the Central Union 
Telephone Co. to reduce its rates to Peoria subscribers. A 
cross petition has been filed by the receiver of the Central 
Union company. 

INDIANA. 

October 13: In the matter of the application of the 
Eckerty, Branchville & Cannelton Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to increase its rates, the commission ordered an 
audit made of the company’s books. 

October 21: The commission granted the application of 
the Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Telephone, 
Telegraph & Cable Co., of LaGrange, Ind., for permission 
to issue $100,000 in bonds. The company proposes to extend 
its lines and acquire additional property in LaGrange anid 
Steuben counties. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


October 24: Hearing on the application of the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. to discontinue six-part) 
line service in the Salem, Beverly, Danvers, Peabody an‘! 
Marblehead exchanges. 

MINNESOTA. 


October 18: The commission granted an indeterminat 
permit to the New York Mills Telephone Co., of New Yo! 
Mills, Minn., to operate a local telephone exchange in t! 
village of Bluffton, Minn. 

October 19: In the matter of the petition of L. K. Joh: 
son, T. A. Maher, L. A. Stude, G. W. Wakeman am: 
others for telephone service in the depot of the C 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. at Bre 
ster, Minn., the commission received a communication fr¢ 
the railway company advising that “The local telephoi 
company may put a telephone in our depot and this co1 
pany will pay the tariff for telephone service paid by t!* 
public.” This action of the railway company satisfying t! 
petition, the commission dismissed the petition and proce 
ings in this case. 

October 20: The hearing scheduled to be held at Can! 
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Minn., on this date, in the matter of the application of the 
Town & Country Telephone Co. for permission to pur- 
chase the properties of the Canby Telephone Co., has been 
cancelled, the petitioner having withdrawn its application 
and the proceedings having been dismissed by the commis- 
sion. 

October 21: The commission issued an order requiring 
the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. to furnish con- 
tinuous 24-hour service at Cold Springs, Minn., and per- 
mitting it to establish the following local exchange rates, 
effective November 1: Individual Jine business service. $2.50 
a month; individual line residence telephone, $1.50 a month, 
a discount of 25 cents to be made on the monthly bills if 
paid prior to the 15th of the month. The old rates for the 
same service were, respectively, $2.50 and $1.50. 

October 30: The commission having received from F. 
G. Sasse, attorney, representing certain rural telephone 
companies interested in the application of the Standard 
Telephone Co. for permission to increase certain of its 
rates at Preston, Minn., a petition for an adjournment of 
the hearing, set for October 23, and the counsel for the 
petitioner and for the citizens having agreed to a con- 
tinuance, the commission has given notice that the hearing 
is postponed to this date. The hearing will be held ai 
Syndicate Hall, Preston. 

November 1: Adjourned hearing at the city hall in 
Caledonia, Minn., in the matter of the application of the 
Standard Telephone Co. for permission to increase certain 
of its rates at Caledonia, Minn. 

November 6: Hearing at St. Paul in the matter of the 
complaint of Brita Paulson, of Anoka, Minn., upon the re- 
fusal of the Clifton Rural Telephone Co. to furnish tele- 
phone service. 

November 8: Hearing in the commercial club rooms at 
Zumbrota, Minn., in the matter of the application of the 
Zumbrota Telephone Co. for permission to increase cer- 
tain of its rates at Zumbrota, Minn. In the application it 
is alleged that the company recently established a con- 
tinuous 24-hour service with the understanding that cer- 
tain of its rates would be increased to cover the additional 
expense entailed and that since that time the company has 
made additions to its plant involving an expenditure of 
$3,000. 

New JERSEY. 

October: The Hackettstown Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
was granted permission to increase its rates to subscribers 
to correspond with those charged by the Delaware & At- 
lantic Telephone & Telegraph Co. The commission found 
that the present rates of the Hackettstown company are in- 
adequate, resulting in an excess of expenditure over rev- 
enue for the 12 months preceding the application for per- 
mission to put into effect a higher rate schedule. About 
seven months ago the commission approved the sale of the 
Delaware & Atlantic property to the Hackettstown com- 
pany, but declined to permit an increase of rates at that 
time, upon the ground that the necessity for such increase 
has not been proved. Since then, additional testimony has 
been taken, and the case reopened for further consideration. 
No opposition was expressed to the proposed rate increase, 
while on the contrary, 247 subscribers of the Hackettstown 
company presented a petition setting forth that in their 
judgment the consolidation of the companies by eliminat- 
ing a double service and furnishing an up-to-date service 
would be beneficial to the community. 

New York. 

October: The commission authorized the Wayne Tele- 
phone Co. to issue $300,000 of its common stock at not less 
than par. The proceeds of the sale will be used to dis- 
charge demand notes for $175,000, reimburse the company’s 
treasury for capital expenditures and provide working cap- 
ital of $32,000. 

October: Order calling for the installation of public tele- 
gag in all subway and elevated stations in New York 

ity. A 

October 24: Hearing in the matter of the investigation 
by the commission of the rates charged by the Delaware 
& Atlantic Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the New York 
Telephone Co. 

OHIO. 

_ October 18: The commission approved a tentative valua- 
tion of the Elyria Telephone Co. It gives the reproduction 
value as $217,591 and the present value as $177,830. The 
company claimed a reproduction value of $256,408 and a 
present value 6f $212,138. 

October 24: The commission approved the sale of the 
property of the Central District Telephone Co. in the vil- 

lages ~f Carrollton and Malvern, Ohio, to the Bergholz 
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Telephone Co. and authorized the establishment of a phys- 
ical connection between their respective plants for the in- 
terchange of service as provided by law. The following 
yearly rates have been found by the commission to be reas- 
onable and the Bergholz company is authorized to file rates 
not in excess of these rates: Single line business, $30; 
two-party line business, $24; four-party line business, $21; 
single line residence, $21; four-party line residence, $15; ru- 
ral (ten-party), $15; switching, $8. Order 733. 


OREGON. 

November 1: Postponed hearing on the petition for an 
order requiring the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Portland, Ore., 
to interchange service. The postponement of the hearing 
was ggsanted at the request of C. H. Carey, representing 
the Pacific company. Richard W. Montague is to repre- 
sent the Home company and West & McColloch, the Pub- 
lic Service League. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

October 17: Hearing at Harrisburg in the matter of the 
complaint of John A. M. Sparrow, of Lancaster, against 
the Southern Telephone & Telegraph Co., which charges 
fifteen cents for a three-minute call to Lancaster, with no 
guarantee of service. 

WASHINGTON. 

October 14: In an informal ruling, the commission af- 
firmed its recent ruling in which the rates of many Seattle 
subscribers were raised through an equalization process. 
This disposes of a complaint made from Seattle relative to 
the $3.50 installation charge and a Tacoma complaint rela- 
tive to the installation of pay stations in public places. 


WISCONSIN. 

October 12: Hearing at Marshfield, Wis., to settle a con- 
troversy between the stockholders of the North Lincoln Tele- 
phone Co. and eight farmers living contiguous to their line, 
who desire to secure service without becoming stockholders. 
The company expressed itself as willing to welcome other 
farmers as subscribers if they will become stockholders and 
bear as much responsibility as the original subscribers. De- 
cision was reserved. 


October 19: The commission granted an adjustment of rates 
on the application of the Stratford (Wis.) Telephone Co. 
The new rates authorized by the commission are as follows: 

$2 per month for single party business telephones. 

$1.25 per month for single party residence telephones. 

$1.25 per month for rural telephones. 

These rates may be made effective for service furnished on 
and after November 1, 1916. It is further ordered that the 
company add new lines to its rural system sufficient to relieve 
the over-loaded lines now in existence. In no case shall the 
number of subscribers per line exceed 14. Sixty days is 
deemed a reasonable time to comply with the order. 

October 19: The Franksville (Wis.) Telephone Co. is or- 
dered by the commission to lay aside a depreciation of $750 
a year for at least five years. If this amount cannot be laid 
aside on the present rates, by a proper curtailing of the operat- 
ing expenses, the company may apply to the railroad commis- 
sion for an adjusted schedule. The commission in the same 
order allowed the following adjustments: 

Single line $12 per year plus $3.40 for each one-fourth mile 
bevond a half-mile limit from the exchange. 

The annual rate for the two, three and four-party lines is 
also fixed at $12 annually, with the exception that the rate 
beyond the half-mile limit from the exchange is reduced in 
each instance to $1.40, $1.00 and 75 cents respectively. The 
company is ordered to remit quarterly to the subscribers who 
own their own instruments and their own private lines to the 
company’s wires. 

October 20: Application filed by the Cecil Valley Toll 
Line Co. for an extension in the town of Washington, Shawano 
county. 

October 20: Complaint filed by Marx Bros. & Barth et al 
vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railwav Co. alleging that 
the company fails to maintain suitable telephone service at its 
Cashton, Wis., station. 

October 20: Complaint filed by H. M. Pickering, of Su- 
perior, Wis., against the Mt. Vernon Telephone Co., alleging 
unsatisfactory service. 

October 20: Applications to issue stocks and bonds were 
filed with the commission as follows: 

Hammel Telephone Co. for authority to issue $1,500 of stock 
for the purpose of extending its lines. 

Pine Lake Telephone Co. for authoritv to issue $600 of 
stock for the purpose of extending its lines and buying the 
necessary equipment. 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

98. Advance some arguments favoring the promotion of 
more extensive use of the telephone. 

99. State the two-fold effect which is produced by ad- 
vertisements advocating the increased use of the telephone. 

100. In addition to newspaper advertising, what other 
advertising media are suggested for promoting the use of 


telephone service? 


101. What definition is given of good will? 
102. Discuss the value of good will to telephone com- 
panies. 


CHAPTER VIII. Advertising to Promote Good Will (Ctd.). 


103. Advertising is Good-Will Insurance—Just as_ the 
shrewd telephone manager insures his plant against loss, so he 
should insure his good will against loss—and he does it by 
means of advertising. A great deal of advertising is really 
good-will insurance. It is not designed primarily to bring in 
business, but to present the case of the company before the 
people so they may have a kindlier feeling toward the com- 
pany and its purposes. How good-will advertising—business 
insurance—could have helped save a telephone man’s business 
in an Illinois town of about 1,500 population is indicated in the 
following actual experience. The telephone exchange was pri- 
vately owned. 

104. Low Rates the Cause of a Company’s Difficulty —The 
manager had been wondering for some time why he was not 
One day he called in a firm of public 
This audit dis- 


closed the real reason why the exchange was not making the 


making any money. 
accountants and had them go over his books. 


money that the manager of every company has a right to ex- 
pect. The rates were too low. 


The yearly rentals he was getting were as follows: 


Two-party business wall telephone.......2.2220 20. eeeeeee eee eee $18 
“Twe-party bestmess desk Geta. ance esee 21 
Two-party residence wall telephone................ Reese en 2 
. ge a” Saab sean bien hts SD Se Cire Ne 15 
Switching charges ............ CTE LSE Ee AN oI LE De ee Ss EIT! 2 


The manager reviewed the auditor’s report, pondered over it, 
and compared it with his schedule of rates. He then made ap- 
plication to the Illinois Public Utilities Commission for au- 


thority to put into effect this schedule: 


Individual line business wall telephone.....................-.-...-.- $24 
Individual line business desk telephone... ...0..2.........eeceeeeeeeee 27 
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Two-party line business wall telephone... 22... 21 
Two-party line business desk set. ..---.----.-ceceeevececnceeseneeees 24 
Individual line residence wall telephone............2.2200.22-.--20------- 18 
Individual line residence desk telephoneé.........00202200.00202---ee-ee--o-e 21 
Two-party line residence wall telephone.......-.-.2.2.2 eee 15 
Two-party line residence desk set.................-.-.---c-cs-sesseseceeeeeeeeeeees 18 
gS RE Le ee a ee . 5 


105. Reception of Proposed Higher Rates by Public—It did 
not take long for the news to get around that such an applica- 
tion had been made—news of this kind always spreads like wild 
fire. A tremendous storm of indignation resulted, shaking the 
town and surrounding community to its foundation. The news- 
papers took up the subject both pro and con—principally con 
A mass meeting was held with addresses by prominent citizens 
of the community and all of them spoke vehemently against 
the idea of increased telephone rates. 

The general tenor of the remarks made can be judged from 
the following extract from the speech of one of the leaders 
of the opposition: 

“There are three kinds of parasites. Those feeding on the 
Those that fead on dogs are called 
Their 


excuse for this request (higher rates) is that they want to 


human body are called lice. 
flees, and the public service companies feed lobbyists. 


make more money to put into the sinking fund. What do they 
need a sinking fund for? Their plant is already paid for. That 
so-called sinking fund is graft—graft pure and simple.” 

106. Steps in Fight Before the Commission Allowed Higher 
Rates.—As act two of this little drama, we see a delegation of 
indignant citizens journeying to the state capital to appear be- 
fore the public utilities commission and file a protest against 
the change of rates. 

Act three gives us still more action. The village board met 
and appointed a committee to consider the taking over of th: 
telephone plant and its operation as a municipal telephone e» 
change. This resolution was passed after several red-hot ma 
meetings of citizens. 

The public utilities commission, evidently relying more 
the auditor’s balance sheet than on the talk of the citize: 
finally rendered its decision allowing the manager to increa 
his rates to the proposed schedule. A full report of th’ 
decision was published in the newspapers, together with orig- 
nal and spicy comments thereon. 

107. Advertising Campaign of Telephone Company Direct: 
Against Municipal Ownership—A series of mass meetinc: 


followed the commission’s decision and another wordy discus- 
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sion was carried on through the medium of the newspapers. 
The village board passed the buck by authorizing a special 
election to decide whether or not the municipality should take 
over and operate the telephone system. And then the man- 
ager of the telephone exchange started his advertising. 

One advertisement entitled “Service” contained the follow- 
ing excellent paragraph: “All that we ask, or expect, is a rate 
sufficient to give good service to pay employes as well as other 
lines of business pay, to maintain the plant properly, and to 
pay a fair rate on the money invested so as to be able to in- 
terest additional capital for the extension of the business.” 


Another advertisement was entitled “Taxes! Taxes! More 


Taxes !” 

108. Advertising Started Too Late to Change Public 
Opinion.—The advertising campaign was conducted very ag- 
gressively from this time on, but the tide of public opinion 
was too far advanced to be stemmed by a few advertisements. 
When the special election was held, it was found that 63 per 
cent. of the votes cast were in favor of the municipality taking 
The next 


meve, as we understand it, is for the city to start condemna- 


the system over. And there the matter rests now. 
tion proceedings to acquire the plant, provided a satisfactory 
agreement for its purchase cannot be reached with the owner. 
The owner believes, however, that the council members have 
awakened to the fact that they were made the tools of poli- 
ticians and will put a quietus to the matter. But at any rate 
the situation is a nasty one. 

So much for the story as it actually occurred. Undoubtedly 
every telephone manager has passed through an experience 
of a somewhat similar nature, although, perhaps, not quite so 
unfortunate in its conclusion. In this particular case the man- 
ager is in the position of a man who may be forced to sell 
his business when he doesn’t want to. 

109. Suggested Advertising Methods for Promoting Good 
Will—A properly planned advertising campaign could have 
But in order to do so, it 
Ad- 


vertising can do wonderful things—but one thing it cannot 


prevented such a disastrous fight. 


should have been started sooner—a great deal earlier. 


do is to stem the tide of public opinion overnight. 

When the manager discovered that rates must be increased 
or business done at a loss, he should have gone to the people 
and explained frankly, in a series of advertisements, just why 
He should have 


taken the public into his confidence and shown why a sinking 


the telephone exchange was losing money. 


fund was necessary to replace obsolete and wornout equip- 
ment and to assure continued service of which the community 


would be proud. 

The public should have been thus appealed to on a com- 
mon-sense basis and all the facts stated plainly in an open 
and above-board manner so the people could see the whole 
‘ituation for themselves. Then their minds would have been 
Prepared for the application which the manager made to the 


public utilities commission for permission to increase his 


They would have expected some such move on his part. 
They would not have blamed him at all for making such an 
application. How much better this would have been than to 


have sprung such a sudden increase-in-rates bomb in the citi- 
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Of course, they were indignant. They felt that 





zens’ camp! 
something had been put over on them. 

The first storm of indignation was so great that it was im- 
possible to get them back to a sane, logical, reasoning basis. 
To start an advertising campaign after the citizens had come 
to believe that they had been wrongly used, was a detriment 
rather than a help to the manager’s cause. 

110. How One Company ts Paving the lay for a Change.— 
As an example of the way advertising can be made to greatly 
assist in controlling public opinion, the very interesting cam- 
paign of the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., of Chicago, is 
worthy of attention. This company, evidently for manu fac- 


turing reasons, felt it desirable that the standard for measur- 
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Lower ‘sas Bills—WNeo. 2. 


Mantle Burner 
and Heat Unit Gas 


tL A SC 
Provide the Cheapest Light in the World 
Tests by the U. S. Bureau of Standards at 


Washington prove this, and so destroy the last possible 
argument against adoption of “heat unit” gas in Chicago 
This Bureau is the one unquestioned authority in its field. 
It is the government arm that maintairs. for the whole nation, all standards 
for measuring distance, area, weight, qui.ntity. time — everything measurable. 
The gas mantle, this Bureau has demonstrated, is the 
most economical of all lights, even with gas at $1.00 per thousand. 
Therefore, with gas at much less than $1.00, as we pro- 
pose, the mantle light would be still nore economical 


ANSWERS To 
CORRESPONDENTS 












. Gas Open Flame 
- H. * Gas Mantle 





This shows that the obsolete flat flame gas burner uses up 
five times as much gas as the mantle burner to produce the same light. 
It also shows that, for the same amount of light, flat 
flame lighting costs about four times as much as mantle lighting. 
including the cost of the mantle. 

Since “candle power’ is useless in mantle lighting, isn't it 
perfectly plain that the most economical household would save money 
with “heat unit” gas and mantles for a‘l lighting? 

And since “heat unit” gas, at a lower price, would be more 
economical than ‘candle power” gas for cooking and all heating purposes. 
what reason remains for retaining “candle power” gas in Chicago? 


N.B.—If any phase of the gas question is not perfectly clear, ask us the ques- 
tion that puzzies yeu. Just address Department B, Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company 


The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company 
Peoples Gas Building Telephone Wabash 6000 























Fig. 88. Molding Public Opinion Advertisement of Gas Company. 


ing gas should be its heating ability rather than its lighting 
capacity, or candle power test. 

The Chicago city ordinance demands that gas be measured 
by the candlepower test—evidently a relic of the days when 
practically everybody used gas for lighting and very little for 
cooking. By dint of judicious lobbying it might have been 
possible for the company to slip an ordinance through the city 
council, authorizing this change in standard. In such a case, 
the chances are that the company would have had the same 
difficulty that the telephone exchange in the Illinois town ex- 
perienced. 

The wiser way is to go to the public first with the facts in 
the case. And that is the policy the Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co. decided to pursue. Large space was contracted for 
in the newspapers to acquaint the public with the real situa- 
tion. Arguments for the change were presented, and illustra- 
tions were given of the way gas bills would be cut, merely by 
adopting this change in standards. 

In the initial advertising article the company declared it 
has no secrets to withhold from the public and expressed a 
to tell all the business, service, 


willingness details of its 


problems, and plans. 
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The articles recognize two salient points—the power of pub- 
lic opinion in business and the force of public understanding 
in shaping this opinion. 

The campaign is still running and it wiil undoubtedly con- 
tinue to run until public sentiment has been molded the com- 
pany’s way. Then the change in standards can be made with- 
out friction. 

This is utilizing advertising for the purpose for which it 
was intended, namely, the control of public opinion. It is put- 
ting the horse in front of the cart. 

111. Lessons to be Learned from Experience of Other 


Companies.—The lesson to be learned from these two examples 





The Bob-Tailed Horse Car 








Also Had Its Defenders 





Do you remember the bitter fignt 
some people made, less than 25 years ago, to 
keep the trolley car out of Chicago? 


The trolley car displaced the horse car 
and cable car because it was an improvement 
that brought the public more and better transportation 
service for their carfare. 


Like the slow-going horse car and 
make-shift cable line, “candle-power” gas has 
outlived its usefulness in an up-to-date city. 


Like the trolley car and “L” road in 
transportation, “heat unit” gas is an improve- 
ment that will bring to gasconsumers continuously better 
service in return for the gas bills they pay. 


So it’s coming —sute—“heat unit” gas is. 
The only question about it is: How soon? The 
public interest, we believe, will not let its coming be 
delayed very long. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS ON MANY GAS QUESTIONS: 


Arthur F. Allsop, 610 £. $0th Place John Dolesell, 4106 N. Lawndale Ave.: Mrs. D. E. Holmes, 7631 Crandon 
(1) How bong alter ite adoption would n Regarding the change of gasfrom ‘‘candle = Ave.; We are in favor of lower priced 
be before “heat unit” gas would be sup- "to “heat unit", would like te gas. In fact would be glad to put it in our 
plied? (2) Would “*heat unit” gue have know if there would be any expense at- ioe water ‘plant to heat our five room 


8 different B. T. U. valve per cubic foot tached to property owners for making ; = 
than candle power gus: if so how much euch change; she, if property owners po a se ageing aaa 
more or less? (3) Would it be necessary would ‘have to furnish mantles for every : — 


to re-adjust all burners on gas ranges, etc? light in building. If not, would be in "if such can be done? 


favor of making change. 





We could not estimate 
We do not see how change would = your hot ater plant without 
ause expense to property owners, On curve y of the premise 
ng. # unit’ gas would 
al fue! for hot water hea 
wen parison with hard coal, without smoke 
(3) Noy gas range and dirt, and would eliminate all tending’ 
would not need re-adjusrment ba o 


N.B.—You are cordially invited to ask the gas question that puzzles you. 
Just address Department B, Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company 


The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company 
Peoples Gas Building Telephone Wabash 6000 











Fig. 89. Another Gas Company Advertisement of Same Series. 


is undoubtedly this: If you want to live on good terms 
with your neighbors or patrons, take them into your confi- 
dence. 

Don’t make any radical change in policy and then try to 
explain to the people why it was done. Do it the other way 
around. Explain why the change ought to be made and you 
will soon have people clamoring at your office door requesting 
that the new idea be put into operation. At least, they will 
not offer radical opposition to your proposed changes, but 
will come to realize that what you want to do is based on 
common sense and on the experience of men who have made 


the telephone business their lifework. 
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The great public is composed of human beings who can be 
reasoned with, taught, and led. Advertising is the cheapest 
and most convenient way to reason with, to teach, and to 


lead the public. (To be Continued.) 





Independents to Control Local Field at Russelville, Ky. 


The Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. is now in 
virtual possession of the local field at Russellville, Ky., 
where on November 1 it will formally take over the plant 
and local business of the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and cut over all the service lines to the Russell- 
ville Home Telephone Co.’s switchboard. 

This consolidation clears up what has been a muddled 
situation at Russellville. Two years ago the franchise of 
the Cumberland company expired, and the company applied 
for a new one. The city council, however, declined to agree 
to the terms proposed by the Cumberland, and the com- 
pany, on the other hand, declined to accept the terms of- 
fered by the city officials. Since that time the company 
has been operating in competition with the Russellville 
Home, on a license. Some time ago the city council passed 
a measure by which it sought to oust the company alto- 
gether from operating in the city. 

The Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. has pur- 
chased the Russellville Home and Cumberland plants, and 
has organized and incorporated with $25,000 of capital stock, 
the Russellville Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., which 
takes over and consolidates both properties with the old 
Russellville Home plant, switchboard, etc., as the basis, and 
will maintain the service. 

Both the Central Home and the Bell systems will have 
long distance connections with the Russellville Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph exchange. The arrangement is effective 
as of November 1, and the cut-overs will be made promptly. 

As a result of the deadlock and the friction between the 
citizens of Russellville and the Cumberland company, the 
latter had been losing ground steadily for the last two years. 

C. L. Obenchain, manager for the Russellville Home, will 
continue to act in that capacity for the newly organized 
Russellville Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. M. R. 
Harvell, who has been manager for the Cumberland, is to 
be transferred to Lewisburg, Ky., by the Cumberland company. 

The following from a Russellville paper, shows the tem- 
per of the people: 

“This telephone deal has been on the calendar for a long 
time, and the announcement of the sale was joyfully heard 
by the citizens of Russellville. One telephone system; an 
improved service, together with the workings of polite, 
accommodating, capable operators, such as Russellville has 
and can boast of, will not only increase but expedite busi- 
ness.” 





Reorganization in View for Michigan Company. 

The Cass County Home Telephone Co., with general 
offices at Dowagiac, Mich., was placed in the hands of 
Geo. L. Hall, as receiver, on the 17th of this month. The 
action was brought by the Michigan Trust Co., of Grand 
Rapids, holders of the first mortgage bonds. 

The action for the receivership was friendly and has been 
anticipated for some time, and will permit the bondholders 
and stockholders to amicably reorganize the company an‘ 
place it on a sound capitalization footing. 

The company goes into the hands of the receiver owing 
no moneys, except to its bondholders and note holders, fe: 
moneys borrowed previous to 1914. 

With Mr. Hall, who has been the general manager since 
January 1, 1914, the Michigan Trust Co. will continue the 
operation of the company indefinitely, and it is understood 
that they will work towards a complete reorganization. 
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Receiver Connection in Automatic Sets. 

Why is it that in the operator’s telephone set designed 
for use in connection with automatic exchanges, the call- 
ing device shunt-springs short out only the receiver? I 
should think that it would be better to cut out all the 
apparatus and thereby get that much less resistance for 
dialing. 

The shunt is applied to the receiver alone because by 
so doing the operation of the calling device is made as 
nearly noiseless to the operator as possible. There is no 
direct current flowing through the receiver (because of 
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Circuit of Operators’ Automatic Set. 


the condenser) and the application of the shunt causes 
no electrical disturbance. But if the shunt were applied 
as indicated by the dotted line in the diagram the sud- 
den dying away of the current in the two secondaries 
S,; and S. would create a noise in the operator's receiver. 
The same will occur when the current starts to flow again 
on the removal off the shunt. 

Since the operator usually dials over relatively short 
lines, the resistance of the induction coil does no harm. 
The secondaries are not fully inductive because their pri- 
maries are closed through the transmitter and condenser. 





Use of a Magnet Charger. 

Please advise us how to use a magnet charger for gen- 
erator magnets. Does the north pole of the magnet go 
to the north pole of the charger magnet, or should they 
be reversed while charging, i. e., opposite poles to each 
other? 

The proper relation between the magnetizing apparatus 
and the generator magnet being recharged is given in the 
diagram. The current flowing in the coils of the large 
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Proper Relation Between Magnetizing Apparatus and Magnet. 


Magnet as arrowed from left to right will cause the left 
pole to be north and the right pole south. The north 
pole of the large magnet will induce a south pole in 
the magnet being charged. 

If the magnet being recharged has enough magnetism 


Queries on Theory and Practice 
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left, you can tell which is the proper polarity by holding 
it a little distance away from the recharger with the 
current turned on. You will feel either an attraction or 
a repulsion between the two. Place the magnet on the 
recharger in the direction which gives the greatest pull, 
for then you will have opposite poles together as in the 
figure. The law is, opposite poles attract, like poles repel. 





Construction of a Magnet Charger. 


We want to make a magnet recharger, and would like 
to know the size of the core and the size and length of 
the wire best suited to be operated by a six-volt battery. 


To magnetize steel magnets by a six-volt battery mag- 
net will require the flow of a heavy current, something 
like 25 amperes. Make the electromagnet large, with 
plenty of winding space, and as short a magnetic circuit 
as possible. The dimensions of Fig. 1-A will serve. The 
cores are of one and one-half inches round iron rods, soft 
and well annealed. Use Norway iron if you can get it, 
though there are domestic irons which are very good. 

The yoke and pole pieces are to be made of the same 
material, not less than one and one-half inches square. 
The joints must be close fitting. The net winding space 
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Dimensions and Connections of a Magnet Recharger. 


on each limb of the magnet should be five inches long 
between heads, and one and one-half inches deep. 

Wind each leg with No. 10 B & S gage single cotton- 
covered copper magnet wire, putting the wire on very 
smoothly in layers and without kinks. This is necessary 
to get on the full number of turns, which should be as 
nearly 644 turns as possible. The coil should have, when 
completed, a resistance of about half an ohm. 

Connect the two windings in parallel as shown in Fig. 
1-B. Use a large six-volt storage battery or two smaller 
ones in parallel, so that the voltage may not drop too 
much while in use. Tap the steel being magnetized while 
the current is on, so as to help the molecules to rearrange 
themselves magnetically. 





Build for the Future. 


We have recently arranged to take the Bell lines 
through our exchange on a percentage basis. We will 
have to cable from our present location to the new ex- 
change. Would you advise a 500-pair cable and ground 
the mate at the old terminal pole, or let each wire in the 
cable take a line and ground at the location where we are 
moving? (By ground is meant common return.) Our 
common return is grounded at the office pole and, like 
most other common returns, in several other places. 

The latter method would be a great deal cheaper. Do 
you think it would be advisable considering the difference 
in cost to buy the 500-pair cable? Do you think ground- 
ing the mate at the terminal pole an advantage in reduc- 
ing cross talk in lines of this kind? Would you advise 
tapping the catle at a point 100 feet from the office and 
taking off the 60 lines running south to the terminal pole? 
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The lead running north passes on by the location where 
we are moving several blocks. 

We are moving to this place permanently and want to 
connect up right. 


We advise that all new construction be made with 
full metallic circuits in view, for eventually nothing else 
will fill the bill. Accordingly, the cable from your pres- 
ent location to the new exchange should have a pair of 
wires for each line. Ground the mate both at the end 
away from the office and at the office end. This reduces 
the cross talk the most. 

Such lines as can be readily made full metallic now, 
should be cleared of grounds at the time of cut-over. The 
fewer open wire lines you have to maintain, the cheaper it 
is to run the exchange. For this reason you had better 


leave those sixty lines in the cable. 


your 





Source of Ringing Current. 

We have a visual signal board with two positions, 340 
local or city telephones on metallic circuits, and about 20 
country grounded party lines running up to 30 miles long 
with as many as ten telephones on a line in some cases. We 
have been using a motor-driven generator for ringing from 
24-hour electric current, but desire to add selective ring- 
ing and escape the noise of the generator, that is to say, 
selective ringing for a four-party line city service. We 
have an ordinary switchboard generator driven by an 
alternating current motor at 104 volts. 

We have been advised that it is practical to use one of 
the selective ringing devices on the market and use one 
of the phases for the ordindry ringing and want to know 
whether this is practical or advisable. Would thank you 
for advice as to what to use, present price of batteries con- 
sidered. 


So far as the noise made by the generator is concerned, 
it is possible to mount the two machines—motor and gen- 
erator—so that they will be fairly quiet, and to box them 
in so as to make them very quiet. There is no necessity for 
the operators and others to be annoyed by the machines. 
You are securing cheap ringing by the motor-generator 
plan. 

Selective party line ringing is more or less expensive 
The harmonic bell system is the best, as it gives four 
separate signals without recourse to earth connections. 
People are using it as you suggest, and with perfect suc- 
You can install a motor-generator set run by your 
commercial power, which will produce the four frequencies 
needed. This is a very good source, but rather expensive. 

The other best source is the harmonic converter, which 
is a set of pole changers, tuned to the desired frequencies 
and arranged to reverse battery current through the pri- 
mary windings of transformers. Storage battery is re- 
quired for those now on the market. The voltage is from 
24 to 48 volts. The lower voltage works better. You 
would need a mercury arc rectifier to charge the battery. 
Our advertisers can supply you with information as to the 
details. 

We do not think that dry cells would be satisfactory 
on account of the rapidity with which they would be used 
up. Harmonic bells require much more current (amperes) 
and higher voltage than straight line bells. 


cess. 





Switchboard and Terminal Pole Protector Grounds. 


When our switchboard was first installed, the protector 
back of it was grounded to the city water pipe. The pro- 
tector on the terminal pole was grounded with a wire to 
the bottom of the pole into a trench to a water pipe, the 
same one that the inside protector was soldered to. Last 
fall an electric light company came in here and one set 
of poles is now used by the electric light and the two 
telephone companies. Our ground wire was taken down 
from the terminal pole and buried in the ground a foot or 
two. Another wire, that goes to the bottom of the pole, 
was soldered on at the bottom of the terminal can and 
carried along with the cable to the house and then down 
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to the water pipe. Our system is a grounded line circuit 
except from the switchboard to the terminal pole where 
it is metallic. Our lines do not ring in as well as before 
they were built over. Would you advise arranging the 
ground wires as we first had them? 


By all means get your ground wires back onto the city 
water pipes as you had them before the changes were 
made. Both ground connections must be good ones, for 
which purpose the water mains are not to be excelled. 
The switchboard ground wire should be separate from the 
ground wire for the protector on the terminal pole in 
order to avoid any possible danger. Each ground wire 
should be run directly to the water pipe. 





The Battery for the Operator’s Set. 


We are having considerable trouble with our batteries on the 
operator’s set. We have tried dry cells, but they will not last 
over a few days. Now I have on the circuit. three crowfoot 
wet cells, but they are dirty and always need attention. 

I would like to get your opinion on what you would consider 
the best battery for the operator’s set on our magneto board. 


As to the best type of battery for use with the operator’s 
equipment of your magneto switchboard we can only say that 
the crowfoot gravity cell, properly installed, has always given 
the best of satisfaction where one operator’s position is in- 
volved. The use of the ordinary type of dry cells is not recom- 
mended for closed circuit service. Recently, however, a dry 
cell has been produced which is said to be especially adapted 
for operators’ transmitter service. See our advertising pages. 

Should your switchboard be large enough to require sev- 
eral operators’ sets, it is possible that a storage battery would 
be the most suitable. Of course the storage battery would re- 
quire a much greater investment owing to the necessity of 
providing equipment for its charging. 

Possibly your experience with the crowfoot gravity cells is 
unusual and would be more favorable if they were installed 
differently. The following instructions will be found to give 
the best results and very little attention will serve to keep them 
in a cleanly condition: 

In setting up a gravity battery, the copper should be first 
placed in the bottom of the glass jar with the leaves spread 
out as far as possible. Sulphate of copper or blue vitriol should 
then be placed in the jar around the copper leaves and heaped 
slightly above their tops. After filling the jar with water to 
within about one inch of the top, the zinc should be set in 
place supported from the top of the edge of the jar. 

The zinc and the wire leading from the copper should 
then be connected, short-circuiting the cell until such 
time as the solution in the bottom of the jar turns blue, 
the solution in the top remaining colorless. The cell is 
then ready for service and may be connected in series wit!) 
the other cells, copper being connected with zinc bring- 
inz one terminal of the set at a copper terminal and on 
at a zinc terminal. 

In operation, the line separating the blue solution an: 
the colorless one should always be about midway betwee 
the copper and the zinc. In case the line should fall belo. 
this point, more crystals of copper sulphate should be a: 
once dropped into the jar. In case it should rise towar! 
the zinc—a very rare occurrence—some of the blue sol: 
tion should be very carefully removed with a long-nose’ 
syringe or a siphon, and water should be at once added. 

To prevent creeping of the battery salts, the edge of t 
top of the jar may be painted with paraffin oil inside a: 
outside for a distance of about one inch below the top 

Perhaps your gravity cells were placed in a place tho! 
was too warm. If possible, they should be installed in 
cool location. They should be so located as to be easi 
inspected from time to time. When operated in this wa 
they will give very good satisfaction at very small expense. 

































“Telephony’s” Home Course for Telephone Men. 
(Not meant for study.) 
By Well Clay. 
Jack Frost went out a courtin’ 
And kissed a maple tree, 
Which made it turn quite scarlet 
At such temerity. 


He up and kissed another; 
Which turned a yellow flame; 
You never would have known it 
So changed it was with shame. 


Another and another— 

He kissed them by the score— 
They blushed such pretty colors 
He straightway kissed some more. 


The night he spent in loving 
And never would be done 
Until the East was red’ning 
With the rising of the sun. 


Each maple had been thinking 
That it was loved alone 
But with the coming daylight 
Jack’s perfidy was shown. 


When the frost is on the pumpkin, a good telephone man 
should begin to size up the situation somewhat, as to where 
he is coming out financially when the pumpkin has gone to its 
reward. Of course, you will immediately say that a telephone 
man, that is, a good one, should know every day just where 
he is at. But now, on the level, you good telephone men, don’t 
you have your periods when you let things slide along for a 
season and do not pay any great amount of attention to collec- 
tions as long as you have enough money coming in to keep out 
of the red at the bank? 

The summer and fall seem to be the seasons when I have, 
some way, allowed the collections to slow up and the reason, 
of course, is that in that season we are the busiest out on the 
lines. As it is hard to be both a good office man and a good 
and efficient lineman at the same time, we have lapsed on the 
office end. 

In looking over our books the other day, I was shocked to 
see (one always is shocked to find how large a delinquency 
has grown while he was paying it no attention) that not only 
had the rentals fallen quite a long way in arrears, but that the 
arrears were greater than last year, even after making allow- 
ince for the natural proportionate amount of increase in the 

ross earnings. I looked further in my endeavors to locate 
the reason for the slackness in remitting and I think I have 
—— out why we are carrying accounts for more people than 

sual. 

Speaking of automobiles, it used to be doubted that the 
‘ural population would ever loosen up to the extent of blow- 
ing their hard-earned money for the gas wagon. But as we 
ravel about from day to day and season after season, we find 

‘ere and there, in ever-increasing numbers, farmers on whose 
‘and you will see, in about the place where the old ash hopper 
ised to stand—you will remember that they used to make 
‘heir own soap—a nice new garage. 

Like the old saying, “there is always a dam by a mill site, 
out there isn’t always a mill by a dam site,” there are very 
‘ew garages built for chickens to roost in. So we have the 
automobile as a permanent feature of farm life. But the 


farmer can afford to own an automobile, you say, and he has 
the cash to pay for it. Surely, that is a fact, so your further 
query as to what effect that has on the payment of telephone 
bills is only to be answered by the undisputed fact that, where- 
as, before the farmer used to have an automobile, he used to 
run fewer bills and kick harder when he paid up, but now 
that he has gotten into the habit of running repair bills, he 
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seems to be a little more careless and easy going about running 
bills for what he deems luxuries and so the habit has spread 
a little, at least taking in telephone accounts. 

As one after the other got touched with Henryforditis and 
underwent a change in their natures like the maple trees, 
it was not so apparent at first. But now that the light 
of accumulated arrearages is causing them to shine forth in 
different colors, it begins to look as though a change in the 
scenery were due. 

Still, as I previously stated, the farmer when he does come 
in to pay his little bill, is getting less and less in the habit 
of going over the amount item by item and generally just 
“draws a check” for the amount. Quite commonly, while 
he is writing out the check, he will be conversing on the 
relative merits of the “four” or “six.” 

I suppose this new change is, in part, brought about by 
the fact that crops, while short, are bringing the highest 
prices ever known, and the farmer is to a large extent the 
sole beneficiary in this part of the country. 

I looked a little further into the thing and also 
that the town patron was getting more and more into a habit 
of letting charges accumulate. No new automobiles here; 
at least very few. What about the town patron not paying 
his account without being punched up? I do not know, un- 
less it be that the town patron to a large extent is dependent 
upon a salary for his living. If so, that explains itself, for 
with the rise in prices a fixed salary is like a teeter board. 

The higher commodities, which he must buy, go, the lower 
will be his actual buying power; and, as the town patron also 
has, or thinks he has, a right to exercise the pursuit of life, 
liberty and joy-rides occasionally, even if it be in hired ve- 
hicles, he finds himself, influenced perhaps from the tales he 
hears of our great prosperity, spending more than he con- 
veniently can arrange to pay for with his monthly pay check. 
Therefore, he slips his telephone or electric light bill (he 
must have these as well as the rich) over for a month o7 
two, occasionally, to meet some unexpected call on his funds, 
and when the telephone or light man does not raise an imme- 
diate fuss about the matter, he soon assumes the right to 
take up slack elsewhere at the temporary expense of these 
accounts. 

I look over the various accounts cannot seem to 
place any of them in the doubtful column. Of all the hun- 
dreds of rural accounts owing on the 1st of January I only find 
one lone account which has not been paid in full and that we 
may possibly get sometime when the debtor wants a telephone 
back again. Shall we worry over the situation or shall we 
go right along as we have been doing and handle the situa- 
tion the best we know how? It does stand to reason, how- 
ever, that we had best begin to stimulate this department a 
little more, before holiday bills crowd our claims to the back- 
ground. 

APHORISM : 
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Careful Collecting is a sister to Bill Dis- 





Uncle Sam’s Maps at a Premium. 

That Uncle Sam’s topographic maps are appreciated by pub- 
lic utility corporations is shown by the fact that telephone 
companies throughout the United States are constant pur- 
chasers. These companies send frequent orders to the Geo- 
logical Survey, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C., 
for its maps in lots of 250 or 500, and occasionally when some 
big contract has been landed as many as 1,000 maps are 
ordered at a time for the use of the engineers and linemen. 

Some electrical supply companies keep complete sets of the 
maps of areas in states in which they expect to do extended 
work. When they hear that contracts are to be let for such 
work, they refer to these maps. With the “lay of the land” 
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before them, they can tell at a glance the character of the 
work that will be required and can make their bids promptly 
and intelligently. 

The telephone officials who are “using the maps extensively” 
state to the survey that they are of “indispensable value” in 
their work, especially where the company is making a valua- 
tion of its plant. 

The Minnesota Independent telephone companies have for 
some time been using county maps issued by the postoffice 
department which show the rural delivery routes. Thev are 
printed on heavy white paper called blue line paper. In addi- 
tion to showing the cities, villages and highways, farm houses, 
schools, churches and rural delivery routes are shown, a scale 
of one inch to the mile being used. 

The telephone companies use these maps to show their rural 
and toll lines and location of stations. It is very easy to keep 
a record of the outside plant through the use of the maps. In 
Minnesota these maps are published for 59 of the 86 counties 
of the state. Many of the Independent companies have ob- 
tained them from E. C. Kast, executive agent of the Minne- 
sota Independent Telephone Association. Their cost including 
money order and postage is 25 cents per map. 

Information as to the county maps of other states may be 
obtained and maps secured from Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, Department of Finance, Washington, D. C. The 
topographic maps, as previously stated, may be obtained from 
the Geological Survey Department of the Interior, Washing- 
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A Carboy Siphon. 

We have used heretofore a carboy inclinator but it takes up 
so much room that we have made a couple of siphons as 
shown in Figs. A and B. By placing the carboys on a shelf, 
we can drain the carboy without moving it. This siphon will 
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Siphon Arrangement for Transferring Acid from Carboy to Jar. 








handle acids without danger of spilling or slopping. A shut- 
off clamp for the hose may be made out of No. 12 iron wire 
but the corner drug store can furnish a better one much more 
economically than one can make his own. 

Fig. A is self-explanatory, the syphon being started by blow- 
ing, the lips being placed at point C. The type shown in Fig. 
B will not drain back when it is desired to stop the siphon be- 
cause of the valves in the starting bulb. For that reason the 
siphon tube has the cork as shown so that the liquid in the 
siphon tube will drain out when the cork is removed. 
Paulding, Ohio. Ward H. Snook. 





A Practical and Simple Cable Distributing System. 

When circumstances demand immediate action and efficient 
results, it is interesting to learn the different channels our 
minds carry us through in search of principles, and the conse- 
quent outcome which in most cases determines the measure- 
ment of our personality and keenness of perception. 
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Original ideas are the telescope through which our imagi- 
nation can better measure the degree of intellectual, spiritual 
and moral tendencies of individuals. 

About fifteen years ago John F. Vaughan, at present super- 
intendent of the Peninsular Telephone Co., entered the service 
of the company and was assigned the duties of head foreman. 
It fell upon him to solve a thousand and one intricate prob- 
lems incident to the installation, upbuilding, and general de- 
velopment of the plant. 

Among his numberless achievements his original idea of a 
system of cable distribution, used ever since by the Peninsular 
Telephone Co. as its standard, is a striking evidence of his 
analytical power and self-confidence. 

Shortly after this company entered the field, the economy 
of underground cable systems became apparent. Steps were 
immediately taken to build manholes, lay a conduit system and 
proceed with the cable installation and distribution. At this 
juncture a system of cable distribution that would then and 
for the future stand the test imposed by the growth of the 
system had to be worked out. 

The engineers, the foremen, the supervisors, the inspectors, 
etc., were all condensed into “one” and represented by the 
executive ability and grasping power of this one head. The 
result was the following compact, simple, concise, practical, 
flexible and efficient scheme of cable distribution that stood, 
stands, and will undoubtedly stand the test of indefinite 
growth: 

The principle of our cable system of distribution limits the 
size of one “cable unit” to a maximum of 100 pairs, regard- 
less of the capacity of the exchange cable originating at the 
main distributing frame in the central office. Thus in a 100, 
200, 400 or a 600-pair cable originating at the M. D. F. in the 
central office, the “cable unit” in each exchange cable will con- 
sist respectively of one cable unit, two cable units, four cable 
units, or six cable units, etc. Each cable unit of 100 pairs is 
designated numerically from No. 1 up. 

Now, with a cable unit of 100 pairs as the unit cable basis, 
the distribution is accomplished in the following manner: 








Distribution. Designation. 
First 25 pairs (1to 25). ~ AA 
Second 25 pairs (26 to 50) & EE 
ci ee De RL eee Onn Rioters KK 
Fourth 25 pairs (76 to 100) OO 





Each of the 25 pairs is subdivided into smaller units indicat- 
ing a certain and fixed number of pairs which are designated 
as follows: 


First Second Third Fourth 

25 pairs, 25 pairs, 25 pairs, 25 pairs, 
or or or or 
Distributions. AA EE KK OO 
Pairs 1- 7 and 23-25........... I E K O 
Pairs 6-12 and 23-25.......... B F z R 
Pairs 11-17 and 23-25.......... Cc G M S 
Pairs 16-25.......... D H N T 


APPLICATION. 


Suppose a 600-pair cable is to be installed and distributed. 
This exchange cable, starting at the main distributing frame 
will consist of six cable units of 100 pairs each, which will be 
designated and numbered at the main distributing frame re- 
spectively No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, No. 5, and No. 6. 

The four 25-pair connecting strips at the main distributi 
frame corresponding to each cable unit, will also be marke: 
respectively 4A, EE, KK and OO and the cans marked to c:'r- 
respond with the respective distribution. 

Bearing in mind that each one of the 20 terminals, or <'s- 
tributing boxes, may be multipled as circumstances demand, te 
flexibility of the method becomes apparent. 

Should any one desire more detailed information on the si - 
ject, I am sure Mr. Vaughan would be glad to furnish it. 

Tampa, Fla. P. A. Joubert 
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Human Safety a Factor in Mechanics of Pole Raising 


Doherty Company Declares Hernia Can Be Abolished from Line Gang by Use of Pole Jacks—Stubborn 


Poles Pulled Out of Solid Cement in a Few Minutes by One Man 
with Aid of Efficient Little Appliance 


By R. R. Shuman 


Show me a line of telephone poles leaning at a variety of 
lazy angles, and I’ll very soon dig up a man in authority who 
is either careless of details or who is forced by the flatness of 
the immediate exchequer to leave undone a lot of things 
which in his heart he deeply yearns to do. 

The public, unconsciously, judges a telephone company by 
its poles—the largest visible outdoor evidence of the company’s 
physical worth. A poverty-stricken pole line is, for that reason 
a direct invitation to local investors not to invest in the securi- 
ties of the company owning the poles. 

A slovenly, leaning, rotting, pole line has also its unconscious 
reflex action on the employes of the company, arousing their 
unkind criticism of the management and to that extent les- 
sening their discipline, loyalty and efficiency. How can you 
expect linemen, for instance, to take pride in their work when 
they are ashamed of the poles they work on? 


All this is by way of introduction to what our friends in 
the operating end describe as an easy way out of the difficulty. 
A way which they say at once removes any excuse that ever 
existed for neglect or even delays. A way that makes a one- 
man job of what formerly required a crew. 


And not only that. Modern public-utility management has 
taken into consideration another element, a factor at once of 
saving and of safety—the human element. “Hernia Routed from 
the Line Gang,” is the title of a bulletin which is reproduced 
on this page, and which one will now find on the bulletin 
boards of the subsidiaries of the Henry L. Doherty Co. 

The text of the bulletin tells how human safety is conserved 
in the Doherty properties. “Digging out poles,” it says, “is 
not only expensive but dangerous. The use of spud bars and 
carrying hooks to lift poles from the holes often cause hernia 
to the linemen. 

“The jack lifts the pole clean of the hole without digging 
away around the butt.” 

A jack, then, it seems, is the instrument which has thus effec- 
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tively aided the men in the line gangs, not alone of electric 
lighting companies, but of telephone companies as well. 
The illustration below shows what one man can do with a 
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jack. Put him in a light car and send him down the lines, 
and he will, line gang foremen declare, “jack up” miles of 
back-sliding poles into a state of uprightness. 

He sets the I-beam base at a proper distance from the pole, 
presses the sharp head of the rack-bar firmly into the pole, 

















Simplex Jack in Position to Pull Pole. 


and “pumps” the lever-handle. At any point in his operation 
he can safely step away to sight along the line to get his “ver- 
tical.” When he has it, the jack holds the pole in position 
while he tensions the guy wires or tamps the earth around the 
pole butt. 

“We were able to solve what has been a rather knotty prob- 
remarked FE. E. Schermer- 
“The pulling 


lem in a simple manner recently,” 
horn of the Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago. 
of old poles where paved streets and stone and concrete side- 
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walks had been put around them necessitated an unusual 
amount of work, until someone called my attention to a jack 
which had recently been designed for that purpose, called the 
Simplex pole jack. Since then our troubles from this source 
ceased.” 


The fact is that the Commonwealth Edison Co.’s men with 
one pole jack pulled one of their largest poles from seven feet 
of solid clay in eight minutes. How long it would have taken 
a sizable crew to dig that pole out would have been a valid 
topic for discussion. The two illustrations on the right in the 
bulletin of the Doherty Co. will give data for the argument. 

C. D. Babcock, owner and manager of the Nicholville 
(N. Y.) Home Telephone Co. writes that two men straightened 
out five miles of poles in two eight-hour days with one jack 
of the same description. 

H. M. Tollefson, proprietor of The Kasson & Mantor 
ville (Minn.) Telephone Co., testifies that he straightened a 
mile of badly leaning 25-ft. poles that ran through a slough, 
in a half-day, with a Simplex jack, in no case removing 
any dirt. He estimates that it would have required three 
days by the old method. 

In pulling a pole, a heavy chain is tethered round the pole 
base with one link secured in a recess provided for the pur- 
pose at the top of the jack. When the chain is thus brought 
taut, the man at the end of the long steel lever gives it a 
quick, vigorous yank that loosens the pole from its stub- 
born anchorage. After that, the complete dis-location is 
only a matter of pumping at the handle. 

This method, it is stated, may be counted on to yank any 
pole, even from frozen ground, concrete street paving, or 
sidewalk, or any kind of rock or soil, without any digging 
whatever; and that the pole comes up so “slick and clean” 
that it does not crack or injure the paving. 

A high leverage ratio and a short working stroke are 
among the secrets of the tremendous lifting power of this 
jack. 

All of which being true, telephone companies would seem 
to have cause to give generous thanks to the inventor of a 
jack which will perform as has been described and finding 
an easy way out of what is otherwise an extremely hard. 


« 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: 


Illinois, Springfield, Nov. 15-17; Canadian, Toronto, Nov. 22-23; Ohio, Columbus, Nov 


23-24; U.S. Association, Chicago, Dec. 5-8; Kansas, Topeka, Dec. 19-21; Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Jan. 10-12; South Dakota, Aberdeen, Jan. 16, 17 and 18; Minne- 
sota, St. Paul, Jan. 23-25; Wisconsin, Madison, Feb. 6-8; Okla- 
homa, Oklahoma City, Feb. 19-20; Iowa, 
Des Moines, March 13-15 


New Catalog of Chicago Telephone Supply Co. 
The Chicago Telephone Supply Co., of Elkhart, Ind., has 
just issued catalog No. 52, entitled “Magneto Telephone 


, 


Apparatus.” Printed on paper of a very good quality and 
profusely illustrated, this catalog of 50 pages presents to 
the reader an excellent idea of the telephone equipment 
produced by the Chicago Telephone Supply Co. and its 
methods of business. 

In the opening pages a description is given of a service 
guarantee which the company furnishes each purchaser of 
Chicago telephones. A very brief description of the differ- 
ent styles of the company’s bridging telephones is then 
presented, and this is followed by detailed descriptions of 
the various parts which go to make up the instruments and 
their arrangement. The simplicity of the magneto desk 
telephone is clearly shown by means of a number of illus- 
trations. ; 

The transmitter and receiver are shown, in both assem- 


bled and disassembled conditions, with full details as to 1 
special points which commend the instruments to | 
ers. The advantages of the receiver hook are concise!) 
explained. The features of the ringers, which are distinct: 
of the Chicago Telephone Supply Co. make, are pointed out 
The four, five and six-bar types of generators are illustrated 
and their construction explicitly described. The four st 
of induction coils which are used with the different types : 
wall and desk telephones that the company produces 
illustrated and their special points of advantage indicated 
Before illustrating the various types of Chicago switi 
boards, the essential parts entering into their constructi 
are taken up. The advantages of the combined drops 4 
jacks are clearly shown with the aid of illustrations. 1! 
cord circuit equipment, including the keys and plugs 
briefly discussed and the different types of keys and p! 
described. The operator’s transmitter and receiver 
illustrated and the features of special interest pointed ou 
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As previously stated, the catalog produces a most favor- 
able impression relative to the products of the Chicago 
Telephone Supply Co. Copies of this new catalog will be 
sent to parties interested, upon request. 








Equipment of the Tallahassee, Fla., Exchange. 

Those citizens of Tallahassee, Fla., who are so fortunate 

as to have one or more telephones of the Southern Tele- 

phone & Construction Co. in their homes or business offices 

know that they now have a new and better service 

than they had experienced before. It 

is stated that they never have to wait 

for the operator, either on a first call 

or a second or a third. They know 

too that they have secret service fea- 

h tures as supplied on modern boards. 

Those who have elected, for economi- 

cal or other reasons, to be on one 

of the four-party, harmonic lines, ap- 

preciate the excellent features of these 
telephones. 

Dr. W. L. Moor, manager of the com- 

pany, is one of the well-known Florida 

telephone men and recently installed 

new equipment in the exchange. A 

three-position, eight-panel switchboard, 

of Kellogg standard make with swing- 

ing relay rack and many of those other 

things that go to help the “man behind 

the board” as well as the operator, in 

her important duties is included in the 
equipment. 

The ultimate capacity of this board 

is 1,000 line circuits and it is equipped 
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with 48 cord circuits. One position is 
a combined rural, toll and common bat- 
tery position. The second and third 
are common battery. There are now more than 20 rural 
and toll lines which are switched into the first position at 
night from the toll board. 

When this board was cut-over, there was also put into 
service a complete power plant and ringing equipment. A 
Kellogg pole changer also is installed, and transformers 
and ringing interrupter, as furnished by the Kellogg com- 
pany, for automatic signaling. 

The Kellogg company also furnished the charging equip- 
ment and the very neat compact power switchboard. The 
toll board which the Southern Telephone & Construction 
j Co. has at present in use was furnished by the Kellogg 
company several years ago, to operate in connection with 
its local switchboard. The new board and a glimpse of the 
‘oll board in the operating room of the Tallahassee ex- 
‘hange is shown in the accompanying illustration. Dr. Moor 
's well pleased with the comments of his subscribers regard- 
ng the changes he has made in the exchange. 











Book Reviews. 

EXAMPLES IN ALTERNATING CuRRENTS, Vor. I, by F. E. 
\ustin. Published by author at Hanover, N. H. 223 pages, 
‘0 illustrations. Price $2.40. 

This is the second edition of a book which students, teach- 
ers, electrical and other engineers have found of value as a 
reference book. It contains numerous formulas and several 
seful tables. The fundamental principles of alternating cur- 
rents are explained by means of problems which help the 
student and practical engineer to analyze the theory under- 
lying the problems encountered in practical work. The first 
edition appeared about a year ago and that the bock has 
been favorably received is evidenced by the need for a sec- 
ond edition in so short a time. 












How to MAKE Low PressurE TRANSFORMERS, by 
Austin. Published by the author at Hanover, N. H. 
16 illustrations. 


r. ££. 
22 pages, 


ro) 


Price 40 cents. 

This book takes up the design, construction and operation 
of low-pressure transformers for experimental purposes. It 
is now in its third edition which shows among other additional 
matter a new and simple form of core construction, also the 
novel utilization of discarded tin cans for making up trans- 
tormer cores 

Among the uses to which the transformers described may be 








View in Operating Room of the Tallahassee, Fla., Exchange. 


put are the ringing of door bells, operating spark coils for 
gas or gasoline engine ignition, and experimental purposes 
of various kinds. 





Standard Underground Factory Superintendent Dies. 

Harry H. Gribben, superintendent of the Oakland (Cal.) 
factory of the Standard Underground Cable Co., died sud- 
denly on September 25, at his home in Oakland, at the age 
of 56 years. Mr. Gribben was a native of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and lived there until 1899 when he moved to California to 
take charge of the factory which the Standard company 
had then just completed. Previous to this he was general 
foreman in the company’s Pittsburgh factory. 

Mr. Gribben had been in the employ of the Standard 
company for over 30 years and was one of its most faith- 
ful, loyal and competent superintendents, and a man who 
by his personal qualities endeared himself not only to his 
business associates, but to everyone with whom he came 
in contact. At a recent meeting of the board of directors 
suitable resolutions were passed expressing the Standard 
company’s sense of loss in the passing away of one of its 
oldest employes in point of service. 

Mr. Gribben was a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church, of Berkeley, Cal.; a trustee of the Oakland Y. M. 
C. A.: director of the Mount Herman Association and 
San Francisco Bible College; a member of Duquesne Lodge 
No. 546 F. & A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sierra Council No. 
1642, Royal Arcanum, and Forest Camp No, 102 W. O. W. 





Paragraph. 

Tue L. S. Bracn Suppry Co. is consolidating its New York 
sales office with its main office located at its new factory, 
127-129 Sussex avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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1,199,156. 
MATIC TELEPHONE TRUNKING SystEM; W. L. Campbell, La- 


September 26, 1916; filed May 12, 1908. 


grange, Ill.; assigned to Automatic Electric Co. In this sys- 
tem an automatic switch is individual to a trunk jack. A set 
of trunks leads from the automatic switch and provision is 
made for pre-selecting an idle trunk. When a cord circuit 

















No. 1,200,081. 


plug is inserted in a trunk jack, the jack is automatically 
connected with an idle pre-selected trunk. Only a portion 
of the trunks is accessible through the medium of any one 
jack. Signals are associated with the jacks and are automatic- 
ally displayed when all of the trunks accessible therefrom are 
in use. There are 38 claims to this patent. 


Record of Telephone Patents Recently Issued 









at the key, and then to pick out the first idle trunk circuit 
of the group. 

1,199,748. September 26, 1916; filed February 27, 1908. 
AUTOMATIC AND MANUAL TELEPHONE SysTEM; T. G. Martin, 
Chicago; assigned to Automatic Electric Co. In this system 
a cord circuit is provided for answering a call from local bat- 
tery, manual lines for connecting together two manual lines 
or an automatic line and a manual line, as may be desired. 
Automatic switches are provided for selecting an idle trunk 
while means controlled by the operator at the cord circuit, 
control the switches to find an idle trunk for extending the 
connection to the automatic subscriber's line. There are 35 
claims to the patent. 

1,199,783. October 3, 1916; filed May 13, 1915. Lockout For 
Party LINES or EXTENSION TELEPHONES; O. D. M. Guthe, 
East Orange, N. J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. The 
feature of this lockout system is a relay individual to each 
station, the operation of which telephonically isolates the ap- 
paratus of all other stations from the line conductors. A bridge 
contains a normally open and a normally closed contact for 
each station. A switch is provided at each station for closing 
the normally open contact thereat, while the relay, operating 
upon the actuation of the switch, opens all the normally closed 
contacts of all other stations. 

1,199,788. October 3, 1916; filed May 24, 1915. TELEPHONE 
ExcHANGE System; E. E. Hinrichsen, New York; assigned to 
Western Electric Co. A three-conductor common battery cord 
circuit is described. The talking conductors of the circuit are 
normally open while a portion of a third strand of the cord 
circuit is included in the energizing circuit of a relay upon con- 
nection of the cord circuit with a line. A locking circuit for 
this relay includes a portion of the third strand of the cord link 
completed upon the energization of the relay. A second relay 
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1,199,158. September 26, 1916; filed February 9, 1915. CALL 
DISTRIBUTING TELEPHONE System; H. P. Clausen, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y.; assigned to Western Electric Co. The feature 
of this call distributing system is a test relay having a high 
and a low resistance winding and energized by current through 
the high resistance winding. The windings are so arranged 
that the inclusion of the high resistance winding in series with 
the low resistance winding will cause the de-energization of 
the relay. The test relay is energized to stop the switch when 
a trunk line switch unites with an available trunk. The hold- 
ing relay maintains the line in association with the selected 
trunk and its energizing circuit extends through the front 
contacts of the test relay. 

1,199,180. September 26, 1916; filed October 9, 1915. Sys- 
TEM FOR THE TRANSMISSION OF INTELLIGENCE; R. A. Heising, 
East Orange, N. J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. A 
radio transmission circuit is described in which a thermionic 
amplifier having an output circuit and a divided input circuit is 
featured. The two parts of the input circuit are connected 
respectively to sources of high frequency waves and of low 
frequency waves. 

1,199,317. September 26, 1916; filed December 29, 1913. 
Sem1-AUTOMATIC TRUNKING System; J. A. Taggart, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; assigned to Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. In this system an automatic selective 
trunking switch is comprised of a plurality of groups of con- 
tacts, each having a plurality of sets of contacts. Each set of 


contacts is connected to an outgoing trunk, the groups of con- 
tact corresponding to groups of trunks extending to the dif- 
ferent exchanges, one exchange for each group. A selecting 
key starts the actuation of the automatic switch to pick out 
one of the group of contacts according to the selection effected 





No. 1,199,317. 


No. 1,199,783. 


in the locking circuit operates upon the completion of the lock- 
ing circuit to close the talking strands of the cord circuit. 
1,200,063. October 3, 1916; filed January 15, 1916. ELectric 
CoNDENSER; E. B. Wheeler, East Orange, N. J., and M. Sultzer, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; assigned to Western Electric Co. This con- 
denser is comprised of alternate sheets of insulating and con- 















































ducting materials, the inside sheets of the conducting material 
being of tin foil and the outside sheets of a metal of high tens:¢ 
strength adapted to be adjusted in the effective area. 6°" 
clamping plates, held by screws, are provided for pressing *'¢ 
sheets together with a preliminary adjustable pressure. 
1,200,081. October 3, 1916; filed March 15, 1915. TELEPHONE 
EXCHANGE System; H. P. Clausen, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; assigned 
to Western Electric Co. Automatic recall and disconnect are 
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the features of this system. A disconnect relay is associated 
with one end of the cord circuit for disconnecting it from the 
line connected with that end without removal of the plugs. Ap- 
paratus associated with a second link circuit is operated when 
the link circuit is connected with the line. An energizing cir- 
cuit for the disconnect relay is jointly controlled from a sub- 
scriber’s station connected with the first link circuit and by the 
apparatus of the second link circuit when operated, or by the 
disengagement of the operator’s plug and jack. Flashing recall 
signaling means are permanently associated with the answering 
end of the cord circuit. 

1,200,082. October 3, 1916; filed December 27, 1915. TELE- 
PHONE TRANSMISSION System; E. H. Colpitts, East Orange, 
N. J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. An artificial line has 
an impedance characteristic equivalent to the average imped- 
ance of a telephone line having distributed capacity and lump 
impedance, for the range of frequencies which the telephone line 
transmits efficiently. Telephone repeaters are used for con- 
necting two telephone lines, the repeaters having a moving sys- 
tem whose natural period of vibration lies outside the effective 
range or frequencies of either of the lines. An artificial line 
is connected to each of the loaded lines. 

1,200,156. October 3, 1916; filed July 10, 1915. TELEPHONE 
EXCHANGE System; J. L. Wright, Cleveland, Ohio; assigned to 
J. R. Garfield, trustee, Cleveland, Ohio. The feature of this 
semi-automatic system is an automatic switch operated by a 
stepping magnet. A primary and a secondary relay are asso- 
ciated with the switch, while an auxiliary relay is associated 
with a control device which is comprised of a step-by-step 
switch and a stepping magnet. The primary relay may be 
placed in series with the auxiliary relay and when in such 
connection controls means for operating the stepping magnets 
of their respective switches. Means controlled by the step- 
ping magnet of the automatic switch operate the secondary 
relay which in turn controls mechanism for disabling the pri- 
mary and auxiliary relays. 

1,200,210. October 3, 1916; filed November 7, 1912; TRANs- 
MISSION For ETHERIC OR WIRELESS TELEPHONE SysTEM; F. H. 
Millener, Omaha, Neb. <A multiple transmitter is described. 
Telephonic transmitters are electrically connected with a com- 
mon conductor and thereby adapted to impress upon a current 
traversing the circuit their cumulative or aggregate effect. A 
central head or support bears a series of substantially identical 
tubes which are symmetrically arranged, each carrying one of 
the telephone transmitters. A megaphone, applied to the sup- 
porting head common to the several tubes, has its larger end 
towards the transmitters so that a sound-amplifying chamber is 
formed. 

1,200,277. October 3, 1916; filed October 1, 1913. AuTomMaATiIG 
SwITtcHING OPERATOR’s TELEPHONE; R. I. Utter, Chicago; as- 
signed to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. In this system an 
operator’s plug switch is individual to each operator’s telephone 
for connecting and disconnecting its associated telephone and 
the source of current via the circuit connections extending to 
each operator’s position. Actuation of one of the operator’s 


















































No. 1,200,277. No. 1,200,471. 


plug switches operatively connects the link circuits at two of 
the positions with one of the operator’s telephones. 

1,200,319. October 3, 1916; filed September 10, 1914. SwitcH- 
BoarD Corp; H. D. Currier, Chicago; assigned to Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. This flexible conducting cord is 
comprised of several insulating cores each having a concen- 
trically disposed sinistrorsal helix of tinsel and a concentric- 
ally disposed dextrorsal of steel. The helixes of each core 
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are in electrical contact throughout their length and have in- 
sulating fabrics thereover so as to form independent strands. 
These strands are twisted together and have filler cords laid 
in the recesses between the insulating cores so that a substan- 
tially circular conducting cord is producd. 

1,200,368. October 3, 1916; filed December 22, 1914. Pro- 
TECTING Tube For TELEPHONE Corp OvurtLeT; J. M. Klug; 
Novelty, Ohio. This device consists of a collar with its lower 
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end reduced and threaded into a telephone receiver or trans- 
mitter and having a central bore enlarged outwardly and up- 
wardly to provide inclined walls for the reception of a tele- 
phone cord. A resilient wedge-shaped washer is carried by the 
telephone cord and so — as to firmly grip the cord. A 
tube is formed on the cap of the collar for the reception of 
the cord and has its upper end flared outwardly to prevent cut- 
ting the cord. 

1,200,470. October 10, 1916; filed November 4, 1915. 
THERMIC TELEPHONE; P. de Lange and R. A. B. Van Lynden, 
Utrecht, Netherlands; assigned to Naamlooze Vennootschap 
De Nederlandsche Thermo-Telephoon Maatschappij, Utrecht, 
Netherlands. A number of heating units are loosely fitted 
into a tubular casing of this thermic telephone. Distance 
members fit into the casing and are adapted to be placed be- 
tween two successive heating units. The units are electrically 
connected while plugs are adapted to hold them in position 
and also close the ends of the casing. 

1,200,471. October 10, 1916; filed November 4, 1915. THERMIC 
TELEPHONE; P de Lange and R. A. B. Van Lynden, Utrecht, 
Netherlands; assigned to Naamlooze Vennootschap de Neder- 
landsche Thermo-Telephoon Maatschappij, Utrecht, Nether- 
lands. The feature of this thermic telephone is a sounding 
chamber in which heating conductors are placed. An insertion, 
widened at the top, is located in the sounding chamber and 
adapted to tune the chamber in conformity with the action 
of the heating wires. The insertion is placed in front of the 
sound opening of the sounding chamber. 

1,200,474. October 10, 1916; filed July 25, 1914. Caste Rack 
CLAMPING Device; H. E. Dunlap, Chicago; assigned to West- 
ern Electric Co. In this cable-clamping device for cable run- 
ways, a number of metal strips are mounted parallel to, but 
separated from each other and secured in position by means 
of spacers. 

1,200,547. October 10, 1916; filed March 26, 1915. Party 
LinE Rincinc Key; G. T. Tromp, New York; assigned to 
Western Electric Co. The feature of this key is the provision 
of a swinging latch plate carried by the key-frame. Anti-fric- 
tion means carried by the plate, are positioned in front of an 
aperture in the plate to engage a conical projection formed 
on the key plunger. 

1,200,788. October 10, 1916; filed May 22, 1915. TELEPHONE 
ExcHANGE System; S. B. Williams, Brooklyn, N. Y.; assigned 
to Western Electric Co. A system for identifying telephone 
lines in an exchange is covered by this patent. An identifying 
device is common to the telephone lines and produces trains 
of impulses, each train consisting of a succession of char- 
acteristic groups of impulses. The trains of impulses are 
impressed upon the various lines to identify them. A re- 
sponsive device is temporarily brought into association with 
any one of the lines, its responsive period being co-extensive 
with the period of production of a single group of a train. 
There are 33 claims to this patent. 

1,200,811. October 10, 1916; filed August 15, 1911. TELE- 
PHONE EXCHANGE SysTEM; E. E. Clement, Washington, D. C., 
assigned to James R. Garfield, trustee, Cleveland, Ohio. An 
arrangement of a selector switch and trunk for an automatic 
system is described. A relay has its windings connected to 
the trunk while its contacts control a local circuit containing 
the windings of a stepping magnet for the switch. A pair of 
normally-closed contacts is included in series in the circuit of 
the relay winding and is adapted to be opened when the step- 
ping magnet is energized. A sending device, normally dis- 
connected from the trunk, is comprised of a movable element 
and circuit disabling means with a step-by-step magnet for 
actuating the element in response to impulses received from 
the trunk from the contact controlled by the stepping magnet. 
A starting relay governs the initial closure and final opening 
of the circuit of the step-by-step magnet and the connection 
of the sending device to the trunk. 


1,200,812. October 10, 1916; filed June 18, 1911. TELEPHONE 
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EXCHANGE SysteM; E. E. Clement, Washington, D. C.; 
assigned to James R. Garfield, trustee, Cleveland, Ohio. In 
this semi-automatic system a number of primary intercom- 
municating links between subscriber lines converge upon a 
central point and are normally disconnected from the sub- 
scriber’s lines and from each other. Automatically-operated 
connecting means and control devices at the central office 
effect connections of the links to each other and over the 
links in opposite directions from the central office to subscrib- 
ers’ lines. There are 65 claims to the patent. 

1,200,815. October 10, 1916; filed December 11, 1911. DeE- 
VICE FOR AMPLIFYING THE EFFECT OF SOUND WaAvVEs; W. H. 
Cotton, Chicago; assigned to A. A. Watkins, Chicago. A 
special form of receiver ear piece is described. A coupling 
sleeve for removably fixing the ear piece to the receiver body 
is constructed to form a chamber between the body and the 
diaphragm. A member in the chamber has a concave surface 
presented toward the aperture of the ear piece and arranged 
with a space between it and the ear piece. 

1,200,829. October 10, 1916; filed November 7, 1914. TELE- 
PHONE SIGNALING SystEM; C. L. Goodrum, New York; as- 
signed to Western Electric Co. In this automatic system, the 
impulse-sending device operated by the calling subscriber 
causes the line relay to vibrate and in its actuated position 
closes a circuit of a slow-acting relay. The actuation of this 
slow-acting relay closes the circuit of a second slow-acting re- 
lay and this in turn closes the circuit of a ringing relay. 

1,200,841. October 10, 1916; filed June 29, 1914. ALARM 
SIGNAL SYSTEM FOR TELEPHONE ExcHANGES; H. H. Ide, La- 
Grange, Ill.; assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
Alarm mechanism is adapted to indicate an abnormal condi- 
tion of a selective switch of an automatic system which is 
adapted for successive association with a number of contacts. 
The mechanism includes a thermostat, an electric circuit con- 
trolled by the abnormai condition of the switch for controlling 
the heating of the thermostat, and a self-locking relay for 
controlling the electric circuit. The thermostat controls the 
circuit through the relay to prevent a false signal due to con- 
tinuous intermittent energization of the relay. 

1,200,860. October 10, 1916; filed January 3, 1916. SELECTOR 
ConTroLter; A. E. Lundell, New York; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. In this selector controller a sequence switch op- 
erates in successive cycles to successively associate a num- 
ber of registers with a sender, while independent means pre- 
vent the effective association of one of the registers with the 
sender. 

1,201,060. October 10, 1916; filed May 9, 1913. Sounp 
TRANSMITTING AND ReEpropucING Units; N. A. Kurman, Oak- 
land, Cal.; assigned to the International Callophone Corpora- 
tion, New York. A sensitive transmitter and a loud-speaking 
receiver are supported within a horn in a casing which is pro- 
vided with oppositely-placed apertures. One of these apertures 
faces the mouth of the horn, while the other aperture faces 
the closed end of the horn. 

1,201,083. October 10, 1916; filed June 7, 1915. TELEPHONE 
ATTACHMENT; C. O. Oldfield, Canton, Kan. ._ A device for 
closing the receiver circuit but not the transmitter circuit 
is described. It consists of a pivoted catch having upper 
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and lower arms spaced to receive a receiver switchhook there- 
between. A spring is connected to the catch and adapted to 
swing across the pivot center to hold the catch in either of 
two positions permitting partial lift of the hook in one of the 
positions and complete lift in the other. 

1,201,272. October 17, 1916; filed September 27, 1915. TELE- 
PHONE AND TELEGRAPH RECEIVING System; L. De Forest, 
New York; assigned to De Forest Radio Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., New York. In this signal receiving system, power 
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supply means are associated with an audion and means in- 
cluding a capacity and a potent ometer are connected across 
the mains for eliminating the effect of the inductive dis- 
turbances in the mains upon the audion. 

1,201,343. October 17, 1916; filed January 18, 1915. TELE- 
PHONE TRANSMITTER; S. C. Porter, New York; assigned to 
the Port-O-Phone Corporation, Esopus, New York. In this 
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transmitter case a single continuous curved annular sound 
passage extends from the edge of the case on an inward 
curved to the middle portion of the case, gradually decreasing 
in size from the larger outer end as it approaches the middle, 
thereby concentrating the sound. 

1,201,455. October 17, 1916; filed December 12, 1914. TeELE- 
PHONE EXCHANGE System; C. L. Goodrum, New York; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. A plan for transferring 
calls in an automatic exchange for a subscriber whose num- 
ber has been changed is described. A connector carries 
multiple terminals which represent a subscriber’s old dis- 
continued line number, while another connector has mul- 
tiple terminals representing the subscriber’s new numbers. Pri- 
vate branch exchange trunks are connected to these con- 
nectors and an automatic trunk-hunting switch is connected 
to the old number terminals and has tetminals to which the 
private branch exchange trunks are connected. 

1,201,504. October 17, 1916; filed July 12, 1913. Cope Im- 
PULSE SIGNALING SysTEM; J. G. Roberts; Dobbs Ferry, New 
York; assigned to Western Electric Co. The method of sig 
naling described consists in transmitting impulses of two dif- 
ferent kinds which are produced by full and partial interrup 
tions of current. They are arranged in combinations differ- 
ing in the number and kind of the impulses and in the order 
of the impulses of different kinds. Each combination is 
recorded according to a numerical system. 

1,201,516. October 17, 1916; filed December 3, 1914. Lamp 
Jack; C. H. Smith, Chicago; assigned to Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co. This lamp jack for telephone switchboards 
is comprised of a face strip having a plurality of adjacently 
positioned openings for insertion of theslamp. Spring jacks 
corresponding to the face openings aré supported by the 
frame and extend towards the face strip. Tubular guidine 
means are positioned between the face and the spring jacks 
for guiding the lamps when inserted. 

1,201,569. October 17, 1916; filed May 7, 1907. TELEPHONE 
System; E. D. Fales, Chicago; assigned to Automatic Elec- 
tric Co. In this automatic system a step-by-step actuated line 
wiper is provided for each subscriber’s line. As many multiple 
terminals are supplied for an idle trunk as there are sub- 
scriber’s lines, each line wiper normally engaging one of th« 
terminals of the idle trunk. There are 62 claims to this 
patent. 

1,201,600. October 17, 1916; filed September 28, 1907. TELE- 
PHONE TRUNKING SysTEM; T. G. Martin, Chicago; assigned 
to Automatic Electric Co. In this automatic system the con- 
nector switch is comprised of means including shaft-controlled 
springs for energizing a line relay when the shaft reaches 
a certain point or level above normal without releasing th« 
switch. The switch operating means are directly controlled 
by the relays. 

1,201,702. October 17, 1916; filed November 19, 1914. IN 
TERRUPTER FOR RINGING Circuits; H. D. Currier, Chicago 
assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. In this in 
terrupter system circuit connections are so arranged that whe 
the first relay of a series is energized, it operates to energiz 
the entire series of relays. When the last relay of the serie: 
is energized, it operates to de-energize the series. Interrupte: 
leads extend from contacts of the different relays so that th« 
source of current is successively connected to and then ‘succes- 
sively disconnected from the leads. 

1,201,797. October 17, 1916; filed January 3, 1911. TELF 
PHONE System; S. A. Beyland, Elyria, Ohio: assigned t 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Co., Rochester, N. Y. The fea 
ture of this system is a testing circuit for indicating the idl 
or busy connection of a called line. A reverting busy test 
ing circuit is used for indicating when the calling and calle 
subscribers are on the same line. 
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It’s the extraordinary lasting quality 
of the 1900 Battery that makes it 
economical. 
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In thousands of exchanges through- 
out the country the 1900 Battery has 
been in use for years and is being 
used today because it is a trouble 
MNessor carn g. patter W™ i saver, as well as a money saver. 


c al Carbon 
LEVELAND, OHIO It’s reliability has been established 


by the only real test—the test of years 
in general service. 
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“‘First— Because it lasts’’ Ask anybody who uses it. 


Nungesser Carbon & Battery Works 


of National Carbon Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Nungesser Carbon & Battery Works 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me free copy of your Booklet, “Sparks of Genius,” which explains how 
the extra service is put into the 1900 Battery. 
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Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 
ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


New Companies and Incorporations. 

TRUMAN, Ark.—The Truman Telephone Co., capitalized at 
$9,000, has filed articles of incorporation with the secretary of 
state. The incorporators are: Bob Oliver, A. A. Lewis and 
S. A. Bowen. 

Cotorapo Sprincs, Coto.—The Pike’s Peak Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated by A. E. Bayliss, N. L. Drew and H. 
G. Warnock. The company operates a line to the summit at 
Pike’s Peak, connecting at Cascade with the lines of the Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. The new company is 
incorporated at $50,000. 

APALACHICOLA, Fra.—The Apalachicola Electric Light & 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $20,000. 
The officers are J. F. C. Griggs, president; H. H. Porter, vice- 
ene: H. G. Porter, secretary-treasurer; all of Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


Des Mornes, I1A.—The Dubuque & Delaware County Tele- 
phone Co. has filed with the county recorder an amendment 
to its articles of incorporation changing its headquarters from 
Dyersville to Des Moines. 

HERINGTON, Kan.—Herington Co-operative Telephone Ex- 
change has been incorporated with $20,000 capital stock by 
J. B. Shields, F. G. Brown and H. F. Tiebell, all of Hering- 
ton, Kan. 


KisMET, KAn.—Kismet Telephone Co., chartered with 
$3,000 capital stock by P. C.,Wedel, G. H. Wessler and H. C. 
Reiss, all of Kismet. 

Lick1nG River, Ky.—The Flat Woods-Licking River Tele- 
phone Co. has incorporated with a capital stock of $300, Bruce 
Lewis, E. C. Wells and J. B. Wells being incorporators. 

RUSSELLVILLE, Ky.—Russellville Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000. The incorporators are: Isaac E. Knisely, R. B. 
Crane, Edward H. Cady, J. D. Powers and C. M. Hellner. 

Swartz CrEEK, Micu.—The Mundy Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000, by Chas E. Allen, Carrie 
Allen and Alexander Allen. 

Bic Sanpy, Mont.—The Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $30,000. The directors 
are John H. Miller, Oscar Marty, H. K. McNabb, Ernest 
Lundeen and Isaac Lockhart. 

SayrE, OxitA.—A charter has been granted to the X Y 
Mutual Telephone Co., with a capital stock of $700. The in- 
corporators are C. O. Wisler, Frank Schwer and W. A. Fuller, 
all of Sayre. 

IrvinGc, LANE Co., OrE.—The Irving Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $5,000 by W. R. Wing, 
R. B. Bond and W. H. Conner and the Wiilmaarda Co., of 
Portland. 

OsHukosH, Wis.—The Northern Wisconsin Telephone & 
Telegraph has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000. 
The incorporators are C. H. Hartley and State Senator W. M. 
Brag, both of Oshkosh, and M. J. Wallrick of Shewano. 


Construction. 


FARMINGTON, Itt.—The Farmington Telephone Co. will pur- 
chase a new switchboard to cost $1,000. 


MIsHAWAKA, Inp.—The Central Union Telephone Co. will 
in the near future build a modern telephone exchange. The 
structure, according to E. T. Bonds, general manager, will cost 
$25,000. 


Fort Mapison, IA—The Iowa Telephone Co. 
underground conduits in a portion of the city. 

Watertoo, Ia.—The Corn Belt Telephone Co. will remodel 
and increase the floor space in its exchange building this fall 
in an effort to provide quarters adequate for the growth of 
the local and toll business in Waterloo. The company recently 
purchased a building adjoining the exchange and will prac- 
tically rebuild this structure, making it a part of the exchange 
building. A third story will be added to both of the com- 
pany’s buildings. 

Hutcurnson, Kan.—The Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. 
is constructing some new aerial cables and is going to lay 
2,300 feet of underground conduit. 

Lyons, Kan.—The Missouri and Kansas Telephone Co. is 
erectmmg a new building at a cost of $5,000. 


is installing 
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OLATHE, Kan.—The Olathe Telephone Co. 
new multiple switchboard. 

Preston, Kan.—The Preston Telephone Co. is repairing its 
lines both in town and in the country. 

DANVILLE, Ky.—The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has begun the erection of a new exchange building. 

DEANE, Ky.—The Upper Rockhouse Telephone Co. J. L. 
Bentley, manager, will build some new lines and make im- 
provements during the fall months. A new line will be ex- 
tended from Deane to Weeksbury, a distance of 12 miles. 

Moose LAKE, Minn.—The Tri-State Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. is installing an addition to its switchboard here. 

KirKSvVILLE, Mo.—The Bell Telephone Co. is rebuilding its 
lines between Kirksville and Queens City. When this work is 
completed the company will have a complete new copper cir- 
cuit from Kirksville to Lancaster, including new poles. 

Sauispury, N. C.—The Southern Bell Telephone Co. will 
build a new plant and exchange in Salisbury at a cost of $125,- 
000. In the business section the wires will be placed under- 
ground. 

Sanpbusky, Oun10o.—The Central Union Telephone Co. has 
let the contract for the construction of its new exchange in 
Sandusky. The new structure, which will cost $100,000, will be 
built by E. G. Walsh & Bro. The company has spent more 
than $30,000 in Sandusky this year on underground and ex- 
change cables and other improvements. 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—Proposed improvements and extensions to 
be made by the Central Union Telephone Co. this fall and win- 
ter in Springfield will cost approximately $45,000, according 
to E. J. Roose, plant chief in this city. 

ArpmorE, Oxita.—The Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
is building a $40,000 structure in Ardmore and will install 
new equipment including a switchboard costing $45,000. 

Manzum, Oxra.—The Manzum Telephone Co. will install 
6,000 feet of underground cable and —_ other improvements 
to its plant in the near future. 

BENpD, OrE—The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. will 
spend $12,000 this fall on improvements on its lines in and 
around Bend. 

Jounstown, Pa.—A police telephone ~ flashlight system 
owned entirely by the city of Johnstown has been authorized 
by the city council. 

Manonoy City, Pa—rThe Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania has completed the erection of a new central office build- 
ing and exchange in this city. 

MECHANICSBURG, Pa.—The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania will erect a new exchange at a.cost of $10,000. 


PircairN, Pa.—The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has just in- 
stalled in its yards an intercommunicating telephone system 
of the latest type. 


ANAHUAC, TEx.—The Chambers 
has just completed improving the 
county. 


GitMER, TEx.—The Gilmer Telephone Exchange has begun 
the erection of an up-to-date building to be used for the offices 
of the company. 


Hogu1am, Wasu.—Work is to be started by Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. on construction of a telephone line 
from Hoquiam to Humptulips City as soon as material for it 
arrives. With the completion of this line to a connection with 
the Olympic National Forest telephone system, connections 
will be made with lines running over 80 miles into the wilder- 
ness of the west side of Olympic Peninsula. 


JANESVILLE, Wis.—The Wisconsin Telephone Co. is install- 
ing underground wires in the entire downtown district. 


is installing a 


County Telephone Co. 
lines throughout the 


Miscellaneous. 


HopcenvittE, Ky.—Larry Burch, formerly of Cecilian, Ky., 
has purchased the Hodgenville Telephone Co. from A. M 
Lee. The consideration is said to have been about $8,500. 

Artncton, S. D.—The Dakota Central Telephone Co. has 
come into possession of the property of the Arlington-Het- 
land Telephone Co. 
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